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Computer Camps 

Megatrend or Megafad? 














Adding a printer to your computer makes 
sense. But deciding which printer to add can be 
tricky. Do you settle for a printer with limited 
functions and an inexpensive price tag or buy a 
more versatile printer that costs more than your 
computer? Neither choice makes sense. 

Here’s a refreshing option— the new, compact 
STX-80 printer from Star Micronics. It’s the under 
$200 printer that’s whisper-quiet, prints 60 cps 
and is ready to run with most popular personal 
computers. 

The STX-80 has deluxe features you would 



expect in higher priced models. It prints a full 80 
co umns of crisp, attractive characters with true 
descenders, foreign language characters and 
special symbols. It offers both finely detailed dot- 
addressable graphics and block graphics. 

And, of course, the STX-80 comes with Star 
Micronics’ 180 day warranty (90 days on the 
print element). 

The STX-80 thermal printer from Star 
Micronics. It combines high performance with 
a very low price. So now, there is nothing in 
the way of owning a quality printer. 


’Manufacturer's suggested retail price. 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE PRINTED WORD. 

Computer Peripherals Division, 1120 Empire Central Place, 
Suite 216, Dallas. TX 75247 (214) 631-8560 
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14 Computer Comps: Megotrend or Megafad? 

When is a computer camp a computer camp? How do you know if you're getting 
your money's worth? And how do you choose a camp that's right for your child? 
This comprehensive report on the computer camp boom and a complete. listing to 
camps in all 50 states will help in the decision-making. 

22 A Directory to Computer Camps in the United States 

A complete , annotated and cross-referenced guide to computer camps and 
summer programs in the United States. 

26 Pizza Parlor Computing 

The latest craze in recreational computing combines America's favorite new 
activity with its favorite food — pizza! Here's a closeup on a few American pizza 
chains that are using computers and robotics to create a multi-million dollar 
overnight sensation. 
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Uh-Oh, Lights Out! 

If your computer is unprotected, it's too late after the lights go out. But there are 
some preventative steps you can take to condition your equipment to protect the 
machine and valuable data. 
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The MicroSpooler from Consolink Corp. 
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"Computer Camping" 

This month , TODAY examines the 
"computer camp" phenomenon 
sweeping the nation. 

Photo by Tim Courlas 
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SOFTWARE ( 

RENTAL LIBRARY 


You can now RENT the most popular software available for just 

20 - 25 %* of Manufacturers’ Retail Price 

• Eliminate the risk— rent first! 

• 100% of rental fee applies toward purchase 

• All purchases are 20% Off of Manufacturer’s 
Sussested List 

• Rentals are for 7-days (plus 3 days grace for return 
shipping) 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


There are now 2 different plans to choose from: 


Join the Game Group, $25.00 per year 
and rent as many games as you like for 
only 20-25% of Mfrs. Sugg. Retail Price? 


Minimum order, 3 game rentals 


Join the Business Group, $50.00 per 

year and rent as many business applica- 
tion programs as you like for only 
20-25% of Mfrs. Sugg. Retail Price? 


REMEMBER, THESE ARE NOT DEMOS, BUT ORIGINAL 
UNRESTRICTED SOFTWARE PROGRAMS 

(complete with manuals in original manufacturers' packages) 

To Immediately Order, or for more information: 

UNITED COMPUTER CORR ToN Free CALL ^ " 2 ' 7777 

Software Rental Library 
Culver City, California 


In California CALL 1-800 992-8888 
In L A. County CALL 1-21 3 823-4400 
Canadian Orders Welcome 


'Plus postage and handling 
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Letters 


Please address your letters to CompuServe electronic mail, 
ID number 70003, 1372 or to: Editor, TODAY magazine, 5000 
Arlington Centre Blvd., PO Box 20212, Columbus, OH 43220. 
TODAY reserves the right to edit letters for length, content 
and clarity. 


Data Communications 

Mr. Crispin's letter ("Data Communications" May, 1983) 
begs some response. 

While it is true that telephone lines are slow, the tele- 
phone communications medium has several factors which 
do recommend it: 

1 . It is in place in a worldwide standardized format, and in 
every home and business. The same cannot be said for 
cable. 

2. Telephone is now a two-way medium; cable is not. Con- 
version of most cable systems to two-way capability will 
be expensive and time consuming. 

3. Cable, with its necessity for repeaters at rather frequent 
intervals, does not lend itself to the degree of reliability 
that we have come to expect of a communications medi- 
um. Each repeater requires power and most cable sys- 
tems simply pick up this power from the local power 
company. Thus, a failure of commercial power at any 
point along the cable is likely to disrupt communications 
for the entire downstream segment of the system. 

4. Economics may not favor cable as a viable alternative at 
this time. Either channel space or capacity would have 
to be sacrificed for baud rate. If entertainment program- 
ming can be sold, no cable operator is gong to swap this 
spectrum space for private communications space un- 
less the return on the investment is better. 

5. The speed which Mr. Crispin touts may be limited more 
by the ability of the host computer to handle many simul- 
taneous tasks than the medium itself. 

6. The conventional common carriers are loathe to step 
quietly aside and allow the invasion of their turf by these 
upstart cable companies. And regulators might be un- 
willing to embrace the concept of two competing com- 
mon carriers serving every community. 

No doubt cable systems will be enhanced to provide 
communication capability and the telephone companies 
(with deregulation) will move into high-speed data com- 
munications area aggressively. But Mr. Crispin cannot ex- 
pect to get the advantages of high baud rate without hav- 
ing to pay a proportionately high fee. There ain't no free 
lunch. 

Thomas Johnson 
Troy, Ala. 


Electronic Bounce Back 

Instructions/Tips 

Step 1 

To enter the Electronic Bounce Back program, 
choose item 11, User Information, or GO EBB. 


Step 2 

After the introductory information, you will be 
prompted for your name and mailing address. 


Step 3 

A menu of 
available 
issues will 
then be 
displayed. 


Example: 

After entering 
the issue of 
your choice, 
a list of 
advertisers 
will appear. 


Example: 


1 MARCH 

2 APRIL 

3 MAY 

4 JUNE 

5 JULY 




1 ROCKROY 

2 LEADING EDGE 

3 RCA DATA TERMINAL 

4 CDMMUN. ELEC. FLEXIRLE DISCS 

5 RADIO SHACK COMPUTER EQUIP. 

6 COMPUSERVE COMPUTER SCHOOL 

7 ELECTRONIC SPEC. ISOLATORS 

8 PANDEMONIUM WORD GAME 



Step 4 

After choosing 

an advertiser, 

you will be 

shown 

the list 

of following 

options: 


1 PRINT PRODUCT DESCRIPTION 

2 REQUEST MORE INFORMATION 

3 RETURN TO LIST OF ADS 

4 SELECT ANOTHER MONTH 

5 EXIT ELECTRONIC OOUNCE RACK 




Step 5a 

Selection 1 displays brief product descriptions. 


Step 5b 

Selection 2 sends your name, address and ID 
number to the selected advertiser. You will also 
be presented with a Comment option. You will 
be given three lines to make your request to the 
advertiser. 
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Step 6 

After completing your request, the option menu 
(step 4) will be redisplayed. 



Electronic Bounce Back puts you into 
direct contact with our advertisers. 


When you respond to an ad in 
TODAY Magazine, you're "talking" di- 
rectly to the advertiser. This means an 
end to the weeks of delay it takes for 
an ordinary reader service card to 
reach an advertiser (not to mention the 
additional time lapse for an advertiser 
to answer your' inquiry once it is re- 
ceived). 

EBB not only lets you respond to an 
ad with the usual name and address 
information, but it also allows you to 
ask for specific information, leave ad- 
ditional comments or in some cases 
even order a product. The advertiser 
in turn can reply, if so desired, through 


our electronic mail system, Email™. 

TODAY is the first magazine to de- 
velop an "electronic" reader service 
and take advantage of the 2-way com- 
munications capabilities available 
through the use of videotex technol- 
ogy. 

Electronic Bounce Back is easy to 
use. Just GO-EBB and follow the 
prompts. EBB will allow you to review 
an index of advertisers or go directly 
to the ordering section. Users of EBB 
will be able to request information 
from present advertisers in each issue 
of TODAY as well as from advertisers 
in past issues. 


So GO-EBB and give it a try. We've 
cut out the middle man so Compu- 
Serve customers and advertisers can 
communicate directly with each other. 
This means a faster response to your 
inquiries and an added convenience 
for TODAY readers. 


TODAY 

( THE VIDEOTEX/COMPUTER MAGAZINE ) 

5000 Arlington Centre Blvd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 
(614)457-8600 
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Opportunity 

hummmmmms, 

iY? 


Our personal computing classes can give you some exciting options 
— whether your career is in the office or in the home. Now you can 
learn these skills from experienced computer specialists in a 
friendly classroom setting that features individual computers for 
each student. Rental computers are available for at-home practice. 
Flexible class schedules are offered for adults and children. 

For more information and a class schedule, call or write the 
school nearest you. 


CompuServe 

ComputerSchool 

Atlanta • Chicago • Columbus • Dallas 9 St. Louis 


at Wellington 
1822 Fishinger Rd. 
Columbus , Ohio 43221 
(614)451-3444 

Colonial Square 
5457 Roswell Rd. Suite 102 
Atlanta, Georgia 30342 
(404)255-5511 


Yorktown Office Center 
621 E. Rutterfield Rd. Suite 204 
Lombard, Illinois 60148 
(312)963-2345 

1305 Lindbergh Plaza Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 63132 
(314)991-4282 


Keystone Park Offices 

13773 North Central Expressway 

Suite 1101 

Dallas, Texas 75243 

(214)680-8999 


an H&R Block Company 


TBS - 8 0 MODEL 100] 

Monthly magazine loaded with Software and Hardware Reviews, Useful How-to Tips, Program 
Listings, and Accessory Interface Suggestions for this unique new computer. Whatever your 
interest in this notebook size portable, this exclusive publication will help you realize its maximum 
potential while saving you money. Regular subscription rate is *24/year (12 issues), however 
charter subscriptions are available for a limited time at *9.00 for 6 months or *16.00 for 12 


months. 


r ~ T i 

MattorCord 


customers call 800-227-1617 ext 425 
In California 800-772-3545 ext 425 or send check or Money Order to: 




560 South Hartz Avenue, Suite 447 • Danville, CA 94526 



Networking 

I'm not so sure I agree with William 
Spencer ("Networks: Personal Links in 
the Electronic Universe," June) when 
he says believes computer networks 
will return autonomy and power to in- 
dividuals. 

I think he and everyone else cited in 
this article paint far too rosy a picture 
of networking while conveniently 
choosing to ignore, the disastrous con- 
sequences. While the "WarGames" 
scenario may be a bit much, I do think 
there are serious issues of personal 
rights and privacy that were simply 
not addressed in this article. 

Next time you publish an article on a 
subject such as computer networks, 
try talking to some people who can 
give well-rounded opinions of the sub- 
ject without pinching their own pock- 
etbooks! 

Larry Selbers 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

I've just finished reading the series 
of articles on "networking" and I don't 
think I've read a better description on 
both the human and technical aspects 
of this fascinating subject. I hope TO- 
DAY will continue to provide lively 
and in-depth articles on subjects that 
other "computer" magazines seem to 
ignore. 

Richard Farb 
Los Angeles 


Subject Index Returns 

At long last, the subject index has 
returned to TODAY magazine! I found 
the old subject indexes to be quite use- 
ful in finding new services on the sys- 
tem, but I find this handy reference 
guide to be even better. 

Ben Kaufman 
Jersey City, NJ 

Note: The next subject index is sched- 
uled to appear in August. 
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Now... Diskettes you can 
swear by, not swear at. 

Lucky for you, the diskette buyer, there are many diskette 
brands to choose from. Some brands are good, some not 
as good, and some you wouldn’t think of trusting with even 
one byte of your valuable data Sadly, some manufacturers 
have put their profit motive ahead of creating quality 
products. This has resulted in an abundance of low quality 
but rather expensive diskettes in the marketplace. 

A NEW COMPANY WAS NEEDED AND STARTED 

Fortunately, other people in the diskette industry recog- 
nized that making ultra-high quality diskettes required the 
best and newest manufacturing equipment as well as the 
best people to operate this equipment. Since most manu- 
facturers seemed satisfied to give you only the everyday 
quality now available, an assemblage of quality con- 
scious individuals decided to start a new company to give 
you a new and better diskette. They called this product the 
Ultra diskette, and you’re going to love them. Now you 
have a product you can swear by, not swear at. 

HOWTHEY MADE THE BEST DISKETTES EVEN BETTER 

The management of Ultra Magnetics then hired all the top 
brains in the diskette industry to make the Ultra product. 
Then these top bananas (sometimes called floppy freaks) 
created a new standard of diskette quality and reliability. 
To learn the “manufacturing secrets” of the top diskette 
makers, they’ve also hired the remaining “magnetic media 
moguls” from competitors such as Verbatim, Memorex, 
Dysan and many more. Then all these top-dollar engineers, 
physicists, research scientists and production experts (if 
they’ve missed you, send in your resume to Ultra) were 
given one directive.. .to pool all their manufacturing know- 
how and create a new, better diskette. 

HOW ULTRA DISKETTES ARE MANUFACTURED 

The Ultra Magnetics crew then assembled the newest, totally 
quality monitored, automated production line in the industry. 
We know that some of Ultra’s competitors are still making 
magnetic media on equipment that is old enough to vote. 
Since all manufacturing equipment at Ultra is new, it’s easy 
for Ultra to consistently make better diskettes. You can 
always be assured of ultra-tight tolerances and superb 
dependability when you use Ultra. If all this manufacturing 
mumbo-jumbo doesn’t impress you, we’re sure that at least 
one of these other benefits from using Ultra diskettes will: 

1 . TOTAL SURFACE TESTING - For maximum reliability, and to lessen the likelihood of 
disk errors, all diskettes must be totally surface tested. At Ultra, each diskette is 100% 
surface tested. Ultra is so picky in their testing, they even test the tracks that are in 
between the regular tracks. 

2. COMPLETE LINE OF PRODUCTS - For a diskette to be useful to you and your 
computer, it must be compatable physically. Ultra Magnetics has an entire line of 5V4-inch 
and 8-inch diskettes. 

3. SPECIALLY LUBRICATED DISK - Ultra uses a special oxide lubricant which is added 
to the base media in the production of their diskettes. This gives you a better disk drive 
head to media contact and longer head and disk life. 

4. HIGH TEMPERATURE/LOW-MARRING JACKET - A unique high temperature and 
low-marring vinyl jacket allows use of their product where other diskettes won’t work. This 
special jacket is more rigid than other diskettes and helps eliminate dust on the jacket. 

5. REINFORCED HUB RINGS - Standard on all Ultra mini-disks, to strengthen the center 
hub hole. This increases the life of the disk to save you money and increase overall 
diskette reliability. 

6. DISK DURABILITY- Ultra diskswill beat all industry standards for reliability at wellover 
millions and millions of revolutions. They are compatible with all industry specif ications as 
established by ANSI, ECMA, ISO and JIS. 

7. CUSTOMER ORIENTED PACKAGING - All Ultra disks are packaged 10 disks to a 
carton and 1 0 cartons to a case. The economy bulk pack is packaged 1 00 disks to a case 
without envelopes or labels. 

8. LIFETIME WARRANTY- If all else fails, remember, all disks made by Ultra Magnetics, 
(except bulk pack) have a lifetime warranty. If your Ultra disks fail to meet factory 
specifications, Ultra Magnetics will replace them under the terms of their warranty. 

9. SUPERB VALUE- With Ultra’s automated production line, high-quality, error-free disks 
are yours without high cost. 



SAVE ON ULTRA DISKETTES 

Product Description 

8" SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 
8” SSDD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 
8" DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 

8'' DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 

5V4" SSSD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

5V4" SSSD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" SSSD 1 6 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

5V4" SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

5V4" DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" SSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

5V4" DSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 


Part# 

CE quant. 
100 price 
per disc ($) 

81726 

1.99 

81701 

2.49 

82701 

3.19 

82708 

3.19 

50001 

1.79 

00153 

1.39 

50010 

1.79 

50016 

1.79 

51401 

1.89 

00096 

1.49 

51410 

1.89 

51416 

1.89 

52401 

2.79 

00140 

2.39 

52410 

2.79 

52416 

2.79 

51801 

2.49 

52801 

3.49 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density; 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; SSQD = Single Sided Quad Density; 
DSQD = Double Sided Quad Density; TPI = Tracks per inch. 

For less than 100 diskettes, add 10% to our quantity 100 price. 

For additional compatibility info call Ultra Magnetics at 408-728-7777. 

The Small Print 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Ultra computer products, send or phone your 
order directly to our Computer Products Division. Be sure to calculate your price using the 
CE prices in this ad. Michigan residents please add 4% sales tax or supply your tax I.D. 
number. Written purchase orders are accepted from approved government agencies and 
most well rated firms at a 30% surcharge for net 30 billing. All sales are subject to 
availability, acceptance and verification. All sales are final. Prices, terms and speci- 
fications are subject to change without notice. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Out of stock 
items will be placed on back order automatically unless CE is instructed differently. Min- 
imum prepaid order $50.00. Minimum purchase order $200.00. International orders are 
invited with a $20.00 surcharge for special handling in addition to shipping charges. All 
shipments are F.O.B. Ann Arbor, Michigan. No COD’S please. Non-certified and foreign 
checks require bank clearance. 

For shipping charges add $8.00 per case or partial-case 
of 1 00 8-inch discs or $6.00 per case or partial-case of 1 00 
5V4-inch mini-discs for U.P.S. ground shipping and handling in 
the continental United States. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1002, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. If you have a Master Card 
or Visa card, you may call and place a credit card order. Order 
toll-free in the U.S. Dial 800-521-441 4. In Canada, order toll- 
free by calling 800-265-4828. If you are outside the U.S. or in 
Michigan, dial 313-994-4444. Telex 810-223-2422. Order 
your Ultra diskettes from Communications Electronics today. 

Copyright ®1983 Communications Electronics™ Ad #050583 
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OrderToll-Free! ULTRA. 
800-521-4414 -“T™ 
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ELECTRONICS - 


Computer Products Division 

854 Phoenix □ Box 1 002 □ Ann Arbor, Michigan 48 1 06 U.S.A. 

Call TOLL-FREE (800) 521 -441 4 or outsida U.S.A. (31 3) 994-4444 








That’s really all it takes. With 
Scanset XL™ the Personal Information 
Terminal. 

No need to remember passwords 
and wait for answerbacks. No need 
to tie up thousands of dollars worth of 
computer system. Scanset XL makes 
getting information from Compu- 
Serve™ as easy as using an autodialer. 

And that’s no surprise, because 
Scanset XL has a programmable 
36-number autodialer built right in. 
Instead of the 30 or so keystrokes it 
can take to access CompuServe, you 
press one button. Scanset XL takes 
care of the rest. 

Once you’re on-line, program- 
mable function keys speed 
you through to 
frequently 
accessed 


Scanset XL is a trademark of Tymshare, Inc. 
SPRINT is a registered trademark of 
Southern Pacific Communications Company. 
MCI is a registered trademark of MCI 
Telecommunications, Corp. 

CompuServe is a trademark of 
CompuServe, Inc. 


CompuServe information. Use it 
immediately, or transfer to a printer for 
a permanent record. And with the 
money you save in access time, you can 
explore some of the 1200 other avail- 
able data banks. 

Scanset XL also makes it a snap to 
get the full benefit from lower-cost 
phone carriers like SPRINT ' and 
MCI: 8 No more multi-number 
muddles— just single-button savings. 

What’s more, Scanset XL brings 
you simultaneous voice and data 
communications. That’s sophisticated 
“show and tell'' for XL users in dif- 


THE PERSONAL INFORMATION TERMINAL FROM TYMSHARE 


TYMSHARE, INC. 

20705 VALLEY GREEN DRIVE 
CUPERTINO CA 95014 


ferent offices. Or different countries. 
It’s an extraordinary new way to 
exchange verbal and visual ideas 
when the facts, alone, don’t speak for 
themselves. 

At $895, Scanset XL is everything 
you need to get instant information 
from CompuServe. Just make a couple 
of simple connections, and you can 
start getting answers moments after you 
take Scanset XL out of the box. 

Call us at the toll-free number 
below, and we’ll send you the whole 
story on speeding up your infor- 
mation access. 

One call is all it takes. 


1-(800) 228-2028 EXT. 61 


QDSCANSET 
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Dear Reader, 


The Computer Camp Phenomenon 

When we planned this issue way back in September, we decided "recreation" 
would be the featured editorial subject and topic for our usual "social impact" 
cover article. 

Well, that's fine, but "recreational computing" can mean a lot of things — from 
computer games (which we covered in May) to the use of micros in any number 
of recreational pursuits. As far as recreational pursuits go, there is even a 
videotex service available for people who want to swap yachts. Titillating, but 
hardly a subject of heavy social concern to the working class people of Micropo- 
lis. 

We decided to focus on the "computer camp" phenomenon sweeping the na- 
tion and try to sort out some of the issues. For example, what is a computer 
camp? We know what it isn't. A computer camp isn't a climate-controlled com- 
puter room or smelly dorm on some university campus where participants take 
a short course in BASIC programming, play computer games and do little else. 
A true camp offers a balance of activities, including physical and social activity. 

Is it a fad? Yes, in a sense. We agree with Champlain College Computer Di- 
rector Shelley Richardson who says that the camps that will survive will offer all 
the aspects of what camping is all about. And we agree with American Camp- 
ing Association President Betty van der Smissen who says many "camps" are 
really little more than specialized summer programs that do not make use of the 
natural environment or offer the opportunity for personal development in the 
way traditional camps have done. They have simply borrwed a word that packs 
special meaning and has a certain sentimental allure. And we agree with their 
assessment that the novelty of computers in camps will begin to wear off once 
the machines are integrated into most school systems. 

Can we be hoodwinked by some of these "camps?" Definitely yes. Many are 
little more than glorified summer schools. Check carefully before you invest and 
make sure you're getting exactly what you expect. It may be that you and your 
child desire a strictly "school" atmosphere with few other activities included. If 
you're looking for a camp that has a mix of more traditional outdoor activities 
with the computer training, contact the camp directly and make sure it offers 
both. If possible, visit the camp and talk with the directors. 

As a guide to help you make such decisions and contacts with computer 
camps, TODAY is pleased to offer a nationwide guide to computer camps, re- 
printed with the kind permission of Yellow Springs Computer Camp, Inc. , pub- 
lishers of The Computer Camp Book. The table lists most computer camps in the 
United States, organized by name, location, tuition, languages offered and con- 
tact information. 

We trust you'll find the directory and accompanying article of great value in 
making decisions for and with your children about an important part of their life. 



Douglas G. Branstetter 
Editor 
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They calculate/They diagnose 

They pick the winner when it's close 
They plan the flights of rocket ships 
Or families on vacation trips 
When to sell and when to pay 
Who will win election day 
How to help an athlete's form 
How to make a cold room warm 
They're used on farms/in banks/and schools 
And for building swimming pools! 
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They map the planets and the stars 
They use them for designing cars 
They print newspapers/magazines 
Set the routes for submarines 
Figure out when planes should land 
Routines for a marching band 
Where police should look for crooks 
Recipes of gourmet cooks 
When to harvest this year's hay 
How to pitch to Reggie 'J"! 
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BITS AND BYTES COMPUTER THEATRE 

Hi xx. ; - ; X : 

Who are "they?" Computers, of 
course. This lyrical lesson is just part of 
a madcap musical excursion into com- 


puter technology for children. Titled 
"Bits and Bytes," this theatrical pro- 
duction was written and produced by 


"Bits and Bytes," this theatrical pro* 
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the South Coast Repertory of Costa 
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Mesa, Calif., as an educational tool 
designed to complement classroom 
instruction for children in kindergar- 
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ten through eighth grade. 
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"The goal of 'Bits and Bytes' is to 
show the realistic capabilities of com- 
puters as distinguished from commer- 
cial hypes and science fiction fanta- 
sy," claims Michael Bigelow Dixon, 
who co- authored the script with Jerry 
Patch. "A second objective is to em- 
phasize those talents unique to human 
beings — what it is that makes us dif- 
ferent from computers." 

Delightful characters, bouncy 
dances, catchy tunes, flashy cos- 
tuming, and a Texas Instruments com- 
puter built into the stage combine to 
tell the story of Morton B. Norton, an 
overly zealous computer salesman 
who tries to land a naive, potential 
customer named Happy. Assisting in 
the sales pitch are Norton's trusty side- 
kicks — Bits, Bytes and Mr. Chips, plus 
an assortment of characters who ex- 


What they are, how they work, what 
they can and can't do. 

"What they can't do is a salient point 
of the production. Yet the irresistable 
urge to anthropomorphize computers 
is an understandable tendency," says 
Dixon. "Part reflex, part fancy, it is in 
no way indicative of any delusion on 
our part that computers are actually 
human. But given that more and more 
of us will be spending time around 
computers, it's still a distinction worth 
being reminded of." 

The children in the audience learn 
this lesson from Happy and Mr. Chips: 
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plain a good deal about computers: 


Happy: What made the computer 
explode? 

Chips: You asked it to work out of its 
mode. Your question was dealing, 
not with facts, but with feelings! 
Which explains the whole episode. 
Happy: But a lot of my problems are 
feelings! 

Chips: And those send the comput- 
er through ceilings. When you're 
sad or distressed, other people are 
best. They're friendly. They listen. 
They're healing. 

Dixon believes the theatrical medi- 
um is a powerful one for teaching kids. 
"Entertainment is fast, and it keeps 
their attention while also giving them 


information. Theater is an excellent 
motivator for children, because it ex- 
cites them about a topic, in this case 
computers, that mere classroom in- 
struction cannot. 

"Entertainment is the one feature 
that has probably done more for the 
image of computers than all the inno- 
vations and shrewd merchandizing 
put together," Dixon adds. "They cater 
to a human desire to participate, com- 
pete and control in a way television 
never could. And underlying their im- 
mense commercial success is their 
ability to satisfy our pragmatic con- 
cerns while simultaneously appealing 
to our love of gadgets and toys. Put 
simply, computers are the perfect 
product. 

"And if computers are considered 
the perfect product, children might 
well be considered the perfect con- 
sumers," Dixon continues. "For the 
most part, children are curious, enthu- 
siastic and more than willing to em- 
brace the new technology. And given 
the current push for computer literacy 
in the schools, they are doing just 
that." 

Like any fable, "Bits and Bytes" has 
a moral: Computers are neither 
threats nor panaceas; they are ma- 
chines. 
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HOMEOWNERS 
TURN TO 
VIDEOTEX 


For the first time, British homeown- 
ers are subscribing to Britain's Prestel 
videotex service in significant num- 
bers, indicating that home videotex 
may be gaining mass appeal. 

Since the first of the year, Prestel's 
residential circulation has been grow- 
ing at a faster rate than its business cir- 
culation. There are predictions that 
Prestel will pass the 10,000 residential 
subscriber mark during the summer. 
"This may not seem like a large num- 
ber, but it is important to us," says Pat 
Montague of Viewtel 202, Prestel's 
electronic newspaper. 

Growth of Prestel's domestic circula- 
tion may be encouraged by an experi- 


ment in regional service planned by 
Viewtel 202 for an area in England's 
Midlands. The trial, a partnership be- 
tween Prestel and Viewtel 202, is a 
step towards developing a residential 
market strategy. 

Called Club 403, the service will of- 


puter terminals." 

Union plans to use its computer ca- 
pability in five areas: as a tool for fac- 
ulty, as a teaching aid, as an integral 
part of subject matter being taught, as 
an aid in learning, and as a tool for 
students. 

Two of the most dramatic illustra- 
tions of the uses of the new system con- 
cern the college's completely- 
computerized library, scheduled to 
open in time for the fall semester, and 
papers and reports students are re- 
quired to prepare for classes. 

Union College students will be able 
to access library's "computerized card 
catalog" from their dorm room termin- 
als. Once research is done and infor- 
mation gathered, students will pre- 
pare papers and reports utilizing word 
processing capabilities of the system. 
Professors will be able to review and 
grade reports on their own terminals, 
and transmit grades and comments 
back to the students. 

The Massachusetts Instute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) is the first university in the 
country to use an interactive electron- 
ic employment recruitment tool to 
match students with job opportunities. 

Called Connexions, the software 
service being used on a computer ter- 
minal donated by Professional Data 
Corporation, publishes up-to-the- 
minute lists of employment help- 
wanted ads and allows computer 
users to communicate directly and 


fer residential users a special selection 
of local services, plus the Prestel 
World Service, for four pounds (about 
eight dollars) a month. Access will be 
unlimited. 

According to Montague, the in- 
crease in residential activity was trig- 
gered by a recent decrease in Prestel 
connect fees and user rates, and by 
the marketing of an inexpensive mo- 
dem by the British firm Micronet, 
which allows users to receive Prestel 
on most home microcomputers. The 
result of these twin developments has 
been to bring Prestel into the financial 
range of the British home micro- 
computer user. 

The sudden residential acceptance 
of Prestel is particularly significant 
since Prestel, the world's first videotex 
service, was originally intended as a 
home service but was forced to turn to 
business to find users. 


electronically with prospective em- 
ployers. 

Robert Kvaal, president of Profes- 
sional Data Corporation, explained 
that with MIT's new Connexions instal- 
lation, graduating students can find 
better jobs faster. "Students can now 
correspond electronically with poten- 
tial employers by sending resumes 
and cover letters, reply to pre- 
screening questions, all while 
avoiding lines, sign-up sheets, travel, 
mail delays and complicated inter- 
view schedules," Kvaal says. Without 
waiting, students become familiar 
with and tie into the national job mar- 
ket, learning what's available, in what 
fields, what qualifications are neces- 
sary to get hired, and what salary 
ranges the industries will support. 
"For MIT students, Connexions is an 
educational, electronic medium with 
the added benefit of providing them 
with immediate access to these labor- 
intensive companies," Kvaal adds. 

According to Robert Weatherall, di- 
rector of MIT's Office of Career Coun- 
seling and Placement, "Over 400 
companies visit the campus over the 
course of a year. Connexions is a cost- 
efficient alternative for matching stu- 
dents with jobs, avoiding what can be 
expensive road trips, staff shortages in 
home offices, and schedules that don't 
coordinate — all the while tying in a 
full complement of companies nation- 
wide." 


COMPUTERS ON 
CAMPUS 


The computer revolution, which has 
spread from businesses to homes, has 
now taken residence in dormitories. 

Union College in Lincoln, Neb., is 
the nation's first liberal arts college to 
provide computer power and access 
in every dormitory room, according to 
Dr. Dean Hubbard, president. 

Starting this fall, all 400 dormitory 
rooms at the 1 ,024-student college will 
be equipped with a Viewpoint com- 
puter terminal from Applied Digital 
Data Systems and linked with an on- 
campus Hewlett Packard 3000 Series 
44 mainframe computer. In addition, 
printers will be placed on all dormito- 
ry floors and on-campus computer 
rooms will be available for non- 
resident students. The 
student/computer ratio at Union will 
be the highest of any liberal arts 
college in the nation, according to 
Hubbard. 

"The students at Union and all 
college students should benefit from 
programs that build the computer 
awareness and literacy that are abso- 
lutely essential in today's business en- 
vironment and changing lifestyle," 
says Hubbard. "All of our students will 
be required to take an entry-level com- 
puter literacy course and hands-on 
laboratory starting this fall to allow 
them to make the best use of their com- 
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OPENS GATEWAY 
TO INFORMATION 

Times Mirror Company, publisher 
of the Los Angeles Times, will launch 
a commercial home videotex service 
in the greater Los Angeles area in the 
second quarter of 1984. If successful, 
customized versions of the service, 
called Gateway®, will be developed 
nationwide. However, no schedule for 
Gateway expansion beyond Los An- 
geles has been announced. 

Gateway will be a localized service, 
featuring local news, sports, enter- 
tainment schedules and other infor- 
mation. It will use high-level alphage- 
ometric graphics, employing 
Canadas Telidon videotex technolo- 
gy. Gateway will start with a 
50,000-page database including dis- 
play advertising, a constantly up- 
dated electronic newspaper, home 
banking, electronic mail, educational 
programs and games. 

Gateway was developed by Video- 
tex America, a joint venture between 
Times Mirror and Infomart of Toronto, 
Canada, a supplier of Telidon 



INFOMART 
SPROUTS ROOTS IN 
U.S. AND CANADA 

Grassroots, Canada's first 
financially-successful, fully- 
interactive Telidon videotex service, is 
about to come into the United States 
under partnerships being formed by 
its owner, Infomart of Toronto, and sev- 
eral large farm cooperatives. 


videotex services and turnkey sys- 
tems. According to Penny Jo Welsch, a 
spokesperson for Videotex America, 
charges for terminals, which will hook 
up to the user's color television, and for 
subscriptions have not been estab- 
lished. 

Gateway will be a fully-interactive 
service. Terminals will have full key- 
boards, and many of Gateway's serv- 
ices will take advantage of the sys- 
tem's interactive power, such as 
on-line banking and shopping. News 
and public affairs sections will include 
surveys of users. 

The interactive nature of the system 
also makes it an effective personal 
communication medium, offering 
electronic mail, teleconferencing, and 
computer games — both stand-alone 
and interactive. 

In Los Angeles, Gateway will be a 
partnership between Videotex Ameri- 
ca and the Los Angeles Times. 
Videotex America has already an- 
nounced agreements for similar part- 
nerships with the Arizona 
Republic/Phoenix Gazette, Florida 
Times/Jacksonville Union, Sacramen- 
to Bee, San Francisco Chronicle, and 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. None 


Grassroots should be available in 
some regions of the United States by 
the end of this year, according to Leigh 
Sigurdson, Infomart spokesperson. 
The service will offer agribusiness in- 
formation ranging from detailed 
weather forecasts to full, constantly- 
updated quotes from all the major 
commodities exchanges. It will also 
carry some games and other lifestyle 
services, but Sigurdson said 
Grassroots in the United States would 
put less emphasis on these areas than 
it does in Canada. 

The service will be available at low 
cost. The only charge farmers pay is 
the communications cost per minute of 
actual time on the system. Grassroots 
does not charge a connect fee or mem- 
bership fees for having the right to 
connect to it. 

In Canada, Infomart is about to start 
establishing local connection services 
to its Winnipeg, Manitoba, database 
throughout Ontario, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Sigurdson expects to 
have the three provinces covered 
within three months and plans to have 
local call access and localized serv- 
ices throughout Canada within a 


of these newspapers are part of the 
Times Mirror chain. 

Partnership participation by the 
dominant local newspaper is consid- 
ered vital by Videotex America, says 
Welsch, because Gateway is a local 
service and much of its database is lo- 
cal information. "The local newspaper 
is the best source for this kind of infor- 
mation," she says. "They have al- 
ready gathered most of this at consid- 
erable expense. Gateway gives the 
newspaper a new outlet for this infor- 
mation, a new source of revenue." 

Times Mirror is not the only commu- 
nications industry giant to enter com- 
mercial home videotex in recent 
months. Late last year, Miami's 
Viewdata Corporation of America, a 
subsidiary of Knight-Ridder, an- 
nounced plans to start a similar serv- 
ice called Viewtron, which is sched- 
uled to debut later this year in the 
Miami area and expand nationwide 
within the next five years. CBS is pres- 
ently involved in a home videotex trial 
in New Jersey in partnership with 
AT&T, but no plans beyond this trial 
have been announced. 


year. 

Grassroots is also adding several 
new services. The full listing of the 
Toronfc) stock exchange is now availa- 
ble on the service with constant, real- 
time updating. The Canadian Cattle- 
men's Association is supplying market 
information from its Canfax market. 
And a major Canadian bank is about 
to sign an agreement to offer telebank- 
ing through Grassroots. > 

The most significant expansion, 
however, is the planned addition of 
real-time quotes from major U.S. and 
Canadian commodities markets. 
Presently, quotes are delayed 15 min- 
utes under an arrangement imposed 
by the markets. The real-time service 
will cost Grassroots more in charges 
from the markets. Therefore, Infomart 
plans to continue its delayed quote 
service, which is adequate for farm- 
ers, and offer the real-time service at 
an extra charge for commodities in- 
vestors. The investors will get a 
standard package including the Mid- 
America Liquidity Database and a 
market analysis for their initial fee, 
and can add extra markets for addi- 
tional charges. 
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NEW SERVICE AIDS 

SOFTWARE 

SHOPPER 

PC Telemart Inc. of Fairfax, Va. , has 
unveiled a new service for 
microcomputer users that promises to 
take the worry out of shopping for and 
buying software. 

The service, which will soon be 
available to retail stores, is an on-line 
database containing information on 
more than 21,000 software packages, 
identifying their applications and 
publishers, with analysis and critical 
reviews on many of them. Through 
simple search procedures, users will 
be able to determine what software is 
available, obtain description informa- 
tion, and even order it electronically. 

PC Telemart launched a market test 
with participating retailers in the 
Washington, D.C., area in May. A 
nationwide distribution of the service 
is forthcoming on a lease basis in the 
form of in-store booths complete with 
terminals and printers, or in a 
processor-only version for use with the 
stores own terminal and peripherals. 

In addition, according to Richard 
Litsinger, president of PC Telemart, 
software problems or questions will be 
handled through an electronic "prob- 
lem solving" bulletin board. 

Litsinger says the PC Telemart serv- 
ice will be supported by the nation's 
first microcomputer software library. 
The PC National Software Library, 
also located in Fairfax, will house a 
collection of microcomputer software 
and the hardware necessary to dem- 
onstrate and evaluate the software 
packages. 




A rewarding, satisfying experience is in store for you and 
your family when you explore the world of Heathkit. The 
latest in high technology, state-of-the-art electronics in 
easy-to-build kits. And it’s all at your fingertips through 
the Heathkit Online Catalog on CompuServe. 

With a few simple tools, and our world renowned assembly 
manuals you can build something as simple as a lamp 
dimmer for your living room. Or a project on the leading 
edge of high technology like the H-100 computer with dual 
8 and 16 bit microprocessors. You might even want to get 
your hands on Heath’s world-famous HER0 1, the first 
affordable personal robot. Whatever you choose, you’ll 
discover like millions of satisfied customers, the pride 
and satisfaction that goes with saying “I built it myself!” 

For your free 96-page Heathkit catalog 
simply type GO HTH at any ! prompt. 


Heathkit 


The Heathkit Online 


Catalog brings American 


Ml Mil tech home. 
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Home 



by Carole Houze Gerber 


S oft winds whispered through the 
trees as children's voices united in 
song, their vacationing brains as 
soft and flabby as the marshmallows 
patient counselors speared on roast- 
ing sticks. Oh, some of crabbier adults 
might insist that a fossil be identified 
now and again. And an occasional 
camp director might force a few sur- 
vival skills down reluctant young 
throats. But basically, in the fond 
memories of most adults, camps were 
places to escape the intellectual ex- 
pectations thrust upon them from Sep- 
tember until June. "No more learning, 
no more books," the cry went, "no 
more teachers' dirty looks." 

In the years B.C. — Before Comput- 
ers — a camper's most taxing mental 
challenge might have been deciding 
how to fill the boredom of a rainy, tent- 
bound afternoon. Many of the more 
than 10 million youngsters who attend 
summer camps continue to welcome 
them as a vacation from the rigors of 


education. But a growing number are 
choosing to spend their summers 
getting a headstart on technology at 
the dozens of computer programs that 
have been created in the past few 
years. 

From the tiny residental camp on 
the Goshen (Indiana) College campus 
which accepts only 13 students each 
for two one-week sessions, to the 
seven Atari computer camps which 
enroll hundreds, computer camps are 
springing up faster than pup tents. 
And most, particularly in comparison 
to more traditional camps, are doing a 
booming business. Champlain Col- 
lege Computer Camp in Burlington, 
Vt., for example, filled every slot in its 
first session last year and by March, 
1983, was completely booked for its 
second session. "We had to turn away 
hundreds of disappointed young- 
sters," says Director Shelley Richard- 
son. Texas Instruments, which offers 
week-long day programs at schools 


and YMCA's in 24 cities, expects as 
many as 50,000 children in their sum- 
mer sessions. Yet the American 
Camping Association's annual mar- 
ket survey for the 1 982 season showed 
a decline — residential camps affili- 
ated with the ACA were only 59 per- 
cent filled in 1982 (and only 62 percent 
filled in 1981). Hardest hit was New 
England, which had a drop in camp 
enrollment of 15 percent between 1981 
and 1982. 

Why are most computer camps full 
while four of six bunks remain empty 
at many of the more traditional 
camps? Dr. Betty van der Smissen, 
director of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University 
and former president of the American 
Camping Association, has some firm 
opinions. "It's a new thing, a novel 
thing," she says. "Once kids start get- 
ting computer training in schools as a 
matter of course, I don't think camps 
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can continue unless they begin to de- 
velop beyond what the schools offer." 

Camp Director Shelley Richardson, 
at Champlain College Computer 
Camp in Burlington, Vt. , agrees. "It's a 
fad at this point. The camps that will 
survive are those that offer all the as- 
pects of what camping is about. We 
worked hard to become accredited by 
the ACA our first year and offer a vari- 
ety of high-quality activities. If com- 
puters become less important to our 
campers, we have many other inter- 
esting things for them to do." 

Although some traditional camps 
have begun to integrate computers 
into their programs, others have de- 
cided to pass on offering a dose of the 
new technology. Malcolm Itkin, direct- 
or of Kamp Kohut, an old, established 
boys' camp in Oxford, Maine, says 
while he uses a computer in the camp 
office, he's decided against offering 
them to boys in his program. "I really 
believe most children are sent to camp 
to be involved with other children. I 
know of camps that have a dozen com- 
puters and it's the 'in' thing. I'm not 
anti-computer," he explains. "But I be- 
lieve kids can use a computer in their 
homes or schools. Their parents send 
them to camp to be outside in the fresh 
air. I don't see why anyone would 
come to Maine, the great outdoors, to 
stay inside and play on a computer." 

Dr. van der Smissen, another pro- 
ponent of the great outdoors, is critical 
of what she perceives as a lack of op- 
portunity for personal development of- 
fered at many of the camps created 
specifically to offer computer training. 
"A good camp is an active camp," she 
asserts. "It makes use of the natural 
environment and offers children the 
opportunity to grow and develop in 
many ways, ft's a place where a child 
can explore and be inquisitive. 
Camps offering a variety of experi- 
ences give children a selection where- 
as at some of the computer camps, the 
activity is limited. Some of us in the 
ACA object to the word 'camp,' when 
it's really just a specialized summer 
program. Many of them (computer 
camps) are on college campuses and 
they really aren't camps at all. We 
have the same argument in terms of 
sports camps where the kids stay in- 
side a gym playing basketball all day. 

"But," she sighs, "other words just 
don't have the lure of 'camp.' The con- 
notation is that your child will have fun 
along with the other stuff." 


The philosophy behind mixing com- 
puters and fun varies widely from one 
camp to another. At Champlain 
College Computer Camp, which 
strives for a 50/50 balance between 
recreation and computer time, the 
staff insists that campers participate in 
a variety of activities. "They learn so- 
cialization skills and master activities 
that have nothing to do with comput- 
ers," claims Director Shelley 
Richardson. "If you take the approach 
that everything is optional — like rec- 
reation — the campers are going to 
take the same approach. But if you 
view the other activities as exciting 
and important, this attitude shoots 
contagiously through the kids. Some 
of the other camps don't act as though 
non-computing activities are very im- 
portant and the kids respond accord- 
ingly. If you think kids are going to be 
eggheads and not interested in these 
other things, they'll oblige by living up 
to your expectations." 

At National Computer Camps, on 
the other hand, Director Michael Za- 
binski believes that making recreation 
optional offers his campers exactly 
what they want. "Those who come to 
computer camp for computing have a 


chance to compute as much as they 
want, rather than being forced onto 
the ball field," he says. The three very 
successful National Computer 
Camps, located in the Northeast, 
Southeast and Midwest, feature a sep- 
arate staff and director for a wide 
range of non-computer activities. 
Zabinski, a professor of Computer Sci- 
ence at Fairfield University in Connec- 
ticut, is the grand-daddy of computer 
camping. His Simsbury, Conn., 
camp, opened in 1977, was the first in 
the country. Zabinski's philosophy — 
the polar opposite of Richardson's at 
Champlain College — also seems to 
work. "I hate canoeing," a 16-year-old 
Massachusetts boy told a Boston 
Globe reporter touring a National 
Computer Camp last summer. "This is 
the first camp I've been to that's not 
boring." 

Who attends and why 

Most camp directors take pains to 
assure parents that campers are nor- 
mal, down-to-earth children who just 
happen to have an interest in comput- 
ers. Linda Gordon, executive director 
of Atari Computer Camps and vice 
president of special projects, likes to 
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quote a 15-year-old female camper's 
reaction to her campmates at the Atari 
Camp in Stroudsburg, Pa. "I was sure 
they'd be Einsteins and nerds,'' the girl 
reportedly said. "But they're just regu- 
lar kids like me." In her own words, 
Gordon describes Atari campers as 
"bright, interesting, and energetic. 
The kids who come to our camps are 
well-rounded children who have in- 
terests outside of computers." 

Karen Eck, director of the Rocky 
Mountain Computer Camp in Boul- 
der, Colo., says her campers differ 
only slightly from those attending 
more traditional camps. "They're a lit- 
tle more well-behaved and a little less 
mischievous," she reports. Shelley 
Richardson of Champlain College 
Computer Camp, believes her camp- 
ers fit comfortably into a bell-curve. 
"About 10 percent are extremely capa- 
ble, another 10 percent needed extra 
help, and the rest fall into the wide cat- 
egory of average ability. We expected 
a group of wizards our first season and 
instead found them to be typical kids." 

Yet the camp director for Atari's 
Stroudsburg, Pa., camp told a report- 
er earlier this year that some of last 
year's campers scared him. "One kids 
used to buy The Wall Street Journal 
every morning," Tony Pellechio com- 
mented. "And another guy liked to talk 
about nuclear physics. . . . We're just 
trying to keep up with them." One way 
Atari is doing this is by cutting the 
maximum age of campers from 18 to 
16. "We didn't want our camps to be 
summer schools," explains Atari's 
Gordon. "The older kids wanted sum- 


mer school and we weren't willing to 
compromise our program." 

According to Bill Mullins, a counsel- 
or at last year's first session of the Yel- 
low Springs Computer Camp at Anti- 
och College in Ohio, most campers 
were more interested in the mental 
challenge of computing than the phys- 
ical challenge of sports. "They were 
generally independent and curious," 
he recalls. "But many had had a lot of 
negative experiences in gym classes. 
To give kids a break from computers 
and offer them a well-balanced expe- 
rience, we provided equal time for 
physical activities. Given an opportu- 
nity to proceed at their own pace, all of 
them were able to enjoy physical re- 
lease and acquire a number of new 
skills." 

At Atari camps, which also split the 
day into physical and mental activi- 
ties, Linda Gordon says, "We've tried 
to create a day that says 'balance.' Not 
only is it best for the child from a camp- 
ing point of view, but it also maximizes 
the learning process." Still, many of 
the youngsters enrolled at the Yellow 
Springs, Atari, and other camps were 
more interested in computers than in 
the camping, hiking, team sports and 
crafts activities available at many of 
the summer programs. Consider the 
comments of Steven Teilhet, age 14, 
who attended the 1982 session at Yel- 
low Springs: "Before 1 came to camp I 
was having trouble with string varia- 
bles and I was confused on if-then 
statements. I learned about all that 
stuff at camp, and also learned about 
graphics, peaks, and lots of stuff about 


the keyboard. Now I can write my own 
programs." 

Mike Stiles, a 10-year-old graduate 
of the Champlain College Computer 
Camp, was cited in the camp's off- 
season newsletter as the only student 
in his school who can work with BA- 
SIC statements through FOR-NEXT 
loops and random numbers. Sixteen- 
year-old George Gilbert of Manhattan 
is so enamored of computers that last 
year he brought his own machine to 
Computer Camp East, run by Com- 
puter Camps International, in East 
Haddam, Conn. For every precocious 
child quoted by the media, however, 
there are a dozen whose comments 
are simply too dull or too average to 
bother with. "The average kids don't 
make good copy," groused one camp 
director, "so some people who read 
about computer camps get the mistak- 
en impression that maybe their kids 
aren't smart enough to attend. Most 
camps take children of all levels of ex- 
perience and ability and then group 
them accordingly. Bright children 
aren't the only ones enrolled." 

At Yellow Springs Computer Camp, 
for example, one slightly retarded 
15-year-old boy was completely en- 
tranced with the program. When 
asked how much time each day he 
could stand to work with computers, 
he responded, "All the time I can get!" 
His favorite computer activities, he re- 
ported, were "writing up long pro- 
grams in BASIC with math and figur- 
ing out teachers' pay at school." His 
father explains his son's love of com- 
puters this way: "He's always been a 
kid who likes to be by himself, in his 
own private world. Recently, he's 
been enthralled by maps. Computers 
give him the same kind of private 
world. He likes to manipulate things 
and his motor skills are a bit below 
par, so it's hard for him to use tools or 
blocks. He doesn't have that problem 
with computers." 

Far from making his son feel inade- 
quate, Yellow Springs Computer 
Camp boosted the child's esteem. "His 
self-confidence has improved a lot. 
He'd worked with computers about 
nine months before camp started. The 
computer camp gave him the opportu- 
nity to compare his computer skills 
with those of others and he came out 
favorably. I went to camp one after- 
noon to have lunch with him ' — I 
thought he might be lonely and have 


ACA ACCREDITATION: 
The Seal of Approval 


For nearly 50 years, the American ment, and supporting administrative 
Camping Association (ACA), has services. About one-third of the camps 
worked to develop, update and refine evaluated are rejected for ACA ac- 
standards of excellence for ail types of creditation. Many camp administra- 
camps. Their program, which in- tors, aware of high standards set by 
eludes assessment of more than 160 the ACA, never bother to apply, 
factors in each camp, uses trained While lack of membership in the 
consultants who visit each camp to ACA does not necessarily mean a 
evaluate standards. The standards camp is inferior, ACA accreditation is 
are designed to serve not only as in- regarded as the official "stamp of ex- 
struments for ACA accreditation, but cellence." The Associaton publishes a 
also as tools for self-education and Parents' Guide to Accredited Camps, 
self-evaluation by camp directors, available through the American 
Five broad areas are assessed: camp- Camping Association, Martinsville, IN 
er, program, staff, facilities and equip- 46151 (phone: 317/342-8456). 
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$1.29 each! 



Now get Wabash Quality at a CE Price 

For over 1 7 years, Wabash has been making high quality 
and dependable computer products. Wabash diskettes 
are made to provide error-free performance on your com- 
puter system because every diskette has been totally and 
hypercritically tested. Since you can now buy Wabash 
computer products directly from CE, the world’s largest 
distributor of magnetic media, you can now get maximum 
savings on every order. You can even order toll-free. 

New Wabash Six Year Warranty 

The quality of Wabash diskettes is stressed throughout 
the entire manufacturing process. After coating, all Wabash 
diskettes go through a unique burnishing process that 
gives each diskette a mirror-smooth appearance. Wabash 
then carefully applies a lubricant that is specially form- 
ulated to increase diskette life. Then, to keep out foreign 
particles, a unique heat seal bonds the jacket and liner 
together to help prevent contamination. After 1 00% hyper- 
critical testing and certification, Wabash then packages 
each diskette, (except bulk pack) in a super strong and 
tear resistant Tyvek® evelope. The final Wabash product is 
then shrink-wrapped to insure cleanliness and reduce 
contamination during shipment. Wabash diskettes are so 
very reliable that Wabash now offers a six year warranty in 
case of defects in materials or workmanship on all diskettes 
purchased directly from Communications Electronics. 

New.. .Wabash Diskette Duplication Services 

Communications Electronics has teamed up with Wabash to 
provide a single-source solution for the diskette duplication 
requirements of software developers, OEM’s and distributors. 
All service is in-house, to give you fast, dependable service. In 
most cases, delivery can be completed in five days. Whether 
you require 100, 1,000, or 10,000 copies per week, call CE 
first for a no obligation price quote. For additional information, 
please write us on your letterhead with your requirements. 


SAVE ON WABASH DISKETTES 

Product Description 

Part# 

CE quant. 
100 price 
per disk ($) 

8" SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

Fill 

1.89 

8" SSSD Shugart Compatible, 32 Hard Sector 

F31 A 

1.89 

8'' SSDD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

FI 31 

2.39 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 

F14A 

2.99 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (256 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

FI 44 

2.99 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (51 2 B/S, 15 Sectors) 

FI 45 

2.99 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 

FI 47 

2.99 

5V4" SSSD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

Mil A 

1.49 

5W' Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

Mil AB 

1.29 

5V4" SSSD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M41 A 

1.49 

5V4" SSSD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M51 A 

1.49 

5V4" SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

M13A 

1.79 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

M13AB 

1.59 

5V4" SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M43A 

1.79 

5V4" SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M53A 

1.79 

5V4" DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

M14A 

2.69 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

M14AB 

2.49 

5V4" DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M44A 

2.69 

5V4" DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M54A 

2.69 

5V4" SSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

M15A 

2.59 

5V4" DSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

M16A 

3.69 

5V4" Tyvek Diskette Envelopes - Price per 1 00 Pack 

TE5 

12.00 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density; 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; SSQD = Single Sided Quad Density; 
DSQD = Double Sided Quad Density; TPI = Tracks per inch. 


Quantity Discounts Available 

Wabash diskettes are packed 1 0 
disks to a carton and 1 0 cartons 
to a case. The economy bulk 
pack is packaged 1 00 disks to a 
case without envelopes or labels. 

Please order only in increments 
of 100 units for quantity 100 
pricing. With the exception of 
bulk pack we are also willing to 
accommodate your smaller or- 
ders. Quantities less than 100 
units are available in increments 
of 10 units at a 20% surcharge 
above our 100 unit price. Quan- 
tity discounts are also available. 

Order 500 or more disks at the same time and deduct 1%; 1 ,000 or 
more saves you 2%; 2,000 or more saves 3%; 5,000 or more saves 
4%; 1 0,000 or more saves 5%; 25,000 or more saves 6%; 50,000 
or more saves 7%, 1 00,000 or more saves 8%, 500,000 or more 
saves 9% and 1 ,000,000 or more disks earns you a 1 0% discount 
off our super low quantity 1 00 price. Almost all Wabash diskettes 
are immediately available from CE. Our efficient warehouse 
facilities are equipped to help us get you the quality product you 
need, when you need it. If you need further assistance to find the 
flexible disk that’s right for you, call the Wabash compatibility 
hotline. Dial toll-free 800-323-9868 and askfor your compatibility 
representative. In Illinois or outside the U.S. dial 31 2-593-6363 
between 9 AM to 4 PM Central time. 

Buy Wabash Diskettes with Confidence 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Wabash computer 
products, we recommend you phone your order directly to our 
Computer Products Division and charge it to your credit card. Be 
sure to calculate your price using the CE prices in this ad. Written 
purchase orders are accepted from approved government agen- 
cies and most well rated firms at a 30% surcharge for net 30 
billing. For maximum savings, your order should be prepaid. All 
sales are subject to availability, acceptance and verification. All 
sales are final. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Prices, terms and 
specifications are subject to change without notice. Out of stock 
items will be be placed on backorder automatically unless CE is 
instructed differently. Minimum prepaid order is $50.00. Mini- 
mum purchase order $ 200.00. All shipments are F.O. B. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan U.S.A. No COD’s please. Non-certified and foreign 
checks require bank clearance. 

For shipping charges add $8.00 per case or partial 
case of 100 8-inch flexible disks or $6.00 per case or 
partial case of 100 5V4-inch mini-diskettes for U.P.S. 
ground shipping and handling in the continental U.S.A. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1 002, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. If you have a Visa 
or Master Card, you may call and place a credit card order. 
Order toll-free in the U.S. Dial 800-521 -441 4. In Canada, 
order toll-free by calling 800-265-4828. If you are outside 
the U.S. or in Michigan dial 313-994-4444. Telex anytime 
81 0-223-2422. Order your Wabash diskettes today. 

Copyright ®1983 Communications Electronics™ Ad #U12483 
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no one to sit with. There he was, sitting 
in the corner having lunch with two 
red-heads. He was fine." 

Selecting a camp 

Choosing a camp — any camp — 
for your child is a little like shopping 
for temporary foster parents, says 
Cleveland child psychologist Jeffrey 
Ackerman. Ackerman, who has had 
15 years experience as a camp coun- 
selor, has conducted workshops for 
the American Camping Association 
and others on the relationship be- 
tween children, homes and camps. 
"Given the upheaval in the family to- 
day, camp directors and counselors 
offer children a different model of par- 
enting," he explains. "While the child 
— especially the younger child — is at 
camp, he or she views the adults there 
as parent figures. Because counselors 
at residential camps live and work 
with kids 24 hours a day, the way they 
relate to children is critical. Particular- 
ly if the child's parents are unavaila- 
ble or weird, the adults serve as mod- 
els that prove there are other ways of 
relating." 

Ackerman adds that the cost of 
many camps make them too expen- 
sive for large families. Consequently, 
many youngsters attending camp are 
only children or have just one sibling. 
"Camp forces children to learn to live 
in a group setting, to share, and to 


adapt to differences in background 
and tastes. For most children age 
eight and up, it can be a really signifi- 
cant growth experience," he explains. 

Cost, location and length of sessions 
are the basic questions that must be 
answered before narrowing down the 
options. The day sessions offered in 24 
cities by Texas Instruments are among 
the cheapest in the country with a 
price tag of only $60 for 10 hours of in- 
struction. Atari's residential camps, 
which cost about $800 for two weeks, 
are at the high end of the scale but of- 
fer a smorgasboard of activities. Be- 
tween the bare bones, non-camp en- 
vironment offered by Texas 
Instruments and the opulence of an 
Atari setting are dozens of programs to 
suit the needs of most children. The 
National Computer Camp in Sims- 
bury, Conn., even offers a one-week 
session specifically for diabetic chil- 
dren. Scheduled for the first week in 
August, the program is identical to the 
regular camp activities except for the 
team of physicians available to serve 
the special needs of diabetic children. 

Many of the questions parents 
should ask in selecting a computer 
camp are the same for selecting any 
type of camp, says former American 
Camping Association President Betty 
van der Smissen. How many campers 
and counselors return each summer? 
How many counselors are former 


campers? What is the ratio of counsel- 
ors to campers? Is there a rebate if the 
child leaves? What are the safety 
rules? Does the director have refer- 
ences? What does he or she do off- 
season? 

Other standard questions include 
asking how long the camp has been in 
existence, how many campers and 
counselors return each summer, and 
whether the camp is accredited by the 
American Camping Association. 
However, because the majority of the 
camps, including those run by Ohio 
State University, Champlain College, 
Antioch College and Atari are only in 
their second season, these last ques- 
tions often don't apply. (The camps run 
by Atari and Champlain College re- 
ceived ACA accreditation their first 
season.) 

Specific factors to examine in se- 
lecting a computer camp, according 
to Arthur P. Michaels, administrative 
director for Computer Camps Interna- 
tional headquartered in Vernon, 
Conn., include the following: Which 
computers are used? Is there sufficient 
equipment available? What are the 
qualifications of the instructors? What 
is the ratio of computer staff and recre- 
ational staff to campers? Is there a 
skill-building curriculum? How much 
"hands on" computer time is each 
camper guaranteed? Is the recreation 
program supervised by professionals 
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software developers Zach 

and Paul Monaghan, both 15, 

age they make up for in enthu- 

and experience. Computers 

have been part of Paul's life since he 

1 years old, and Zach's familiari- 

them dates back even further: 

His parents introduced him to a home- 
* 

built machine when he was only five. which should be available by the end 

The Yellow Springs, Ohio, young- of the summer." 

sters have been friends and fellow Although the software is directed to- 
computer enthusiasts for years. Zach, ward children, Zach says anyone in- 

son of Yellow Springs Computer terested in graphics will find it ex- 

Camp Director Tom Copley, says he tremely user-friendly. Paul adds that 
and Paul decided to form their own graphics was one of the most popular 


software firm shortly after they were 
hired as teachers' aides at camp. 
Teaching spurred their interest in 
creating interesting, "kid-friendly" 
software, and because of its populari- 
ty, they initially focused on LOGO 
turtle robot commands. But, reports 
Zach, although their product was 
more powerful than other available 
software, the market was limited. 

"We drifted away from that," he re- 
calls, "and did a lot of other small pro- 
s such as graphics utilities, word 
processing, filing and databases. 

on a computer 
called GEM — 
r Graphics Lditinq Machine — 
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with an eye toward a balanced, fun 
summer? 

Psychologist Jeffrey Ackerman 
urges parents to give children a voice 
in the final selection. "You can't expect 
an eight-year-old to make an intelli- 
gent decision between camp A and 


camp B," he says. "But, ideally, a par- 
ent can narrow the options and give 
the younger child some voice in the fi- 
nal decision. When the children be- 
come 12 or 13, though, they should 
have about a 75 percent voice in se- 
lecting an affordable camp." 


Ackerman urges parents to be wary 
of computer camps directed toward 
helping children have a "leg up on the 
future" or a "headstart on careers." 
Reports of unenthusiastic children 
sent to computer camps because their 
parents think it's the right thing to do 
give him a "pain in the stomach," he 
says. "Parents should ask themselves, 
'Am I sending my kid to computer 
camp so I can say he's there or to make 
her more marketable at age 20? Or am 
I sending my child because she really 
wants to go?' That's where the child's 
choice — given a series of options — is 
critical." 

Examining staff and curriculum 

Finding personable, skilled teach- 
ers is a year-round challenge for 
many computer camp directors. The 
traditional camp counselor hunting 
ground — college physical education 
and recreation departments — usual- 
ly provide staff more experienced in 
softball than in software. "It's tough," 
agrees Atari's Linda Gordon. "The 
problem in this field is that it's moved 
so fast that there are very few people 
who embody the two talents of teach- 
ing and technical ability. We handle 
this by having on-site experts who 
teach the advanced program but who 
are available to help our skilled 
teachers who have less technical ex- 
perience. 
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son. 'If you start out with graphics, it 
eventually brings everything else in," 
he explains. "But if you start out doing 
little exercises, most kids get pretty 
bored and quit." 

Boredom has never been a problem 
for either Paul or Zach, who spend an- 
ywhere from three to five hours a day 
programming. With access to the 
computer room at Antioch College — 
where they frequently offer free help to 
people three times their age — and 
terminals at home, they find plenty of 
opportunities to refine their teaching 
skills and their software. Both admit it 
wasn't always such a snap, though. "I 
wasn't any good when I started," says 
Paul, "so I spent a lot of time at it. Most 
people probably wouldn't want to put 
in as much time as I did. Also, I read a 
lot of books." 

Zach adds: "I hope anybody who 
wants to start a software company re- 


ally reads a lot of books. I've read over 
a hundred — maybe two hundred 
books — and I've gone back and re- 
read a lot of them." 

What they've learned not only bene- 
fits Yellow Springs computer campers 
and adults at Antioch's computer cen- 
ter, it may also help children at a 
nearby school become computer liter- 
ate. The boys have talked with the 
principal at a Montessori school about 
teaching elementary students and feel 
hopeful that they may sign on as part- 
time instructors this fall. "Well charge 
reasonable rates," says Zach, who 
says he and Paul also plan to teach 
again at the computer camp. "But 
we're gonna ask for a raise at the 
camp." 

Not surprisingly, both plan comput- 
er careers — Zach as a consultant who 
can offer his clients "anything they 
need and want in a program," and 
Paul as a computer engineer who de- 
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youngsters their age — sports, cars 
and grandiose plans for the future. 
"Were an industry now," says Zaph. 
"Were gonna be millionaires!" Paul, a 
basketball fan, is particular about the 
set of wheels he plans to own. "Well 
drive around in velvet vans with TVs in 
them!" 

Computers, they firmly believe, are 
the wave of the future. "I hope in ten 
years everyone will have computers 
in their homes," Paul says. "They're a 
good tool you can use for anything you 
want. 

"And," he adds with a laugh, "the 
more people that have computers, the 
better off Zach and I will be." 

For information about software de- 
veloped by Zach Copley and Paul 
Monaghan, write: Velvet Touch, De- 
partment M, 549 Ridgecrest Cr., Yel- 
low Springs, OH 45387. 
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"But," she adds, "you don't have to 
be the best expert to be the best 
teacher. What's important is to com- 
bine enough of the technical informa- 
tion with the self-confidence to help 
children discover the necessary con- 
cepts." 

Shelley Richardson, director of 
Champlain College Computer Camp, 
agrees. "We feel strongly that good 
teachers can teach anything," she 
says. "Although we look for people 
who've taught computer science, we 
look at other skills first. We don't really 
stress how many computer languages 
an applicant may know or whether he 
or she is an expert programmer. Our 
teachers can't go around being afraid 
that some of the campers know more 
than they do. In fact, last season a cou- 
ple of the kids did know more than the 
instructors — but the instructors 
helped to motivate these children to 
work. 

"It would be great to find that special 
person who knows programming and 
can also teach sailing and tennis. But 
those people are still rare, although 
there are more and more college stu- 
dents with a background in both 
sports and computers," Richardson 
comments. "We're most concerned 
with finding people who love to work 
with kids." 

In addition to contacting colleges 
throughout New England, Richardson 
also searched for elementary, second- 
ary and college teachers to round out 
her staff. "I'm glad now I spent so 
much time selecting staff and 
checking their references last year," 
she says. "They all worked out won- 
derfully and most of them are coming 
back this year." 

Tad Mutersbaugh, 23, is fairly typi- 
cal of many of the counselors hired by 
computer camps. He's had one 
college course each in BASIC and 
FORTRAN and has had experience 
devising instructional lab exercises. 
An instructor at last summer's first 
computer camp at Yellow Springs, 
Mutersbaugh says he enjoys working 
with children and believes learning 
about computers will make their lives 
easier. Teaching, he recalls, was ful- 
filling but sometimes exhausting. "I 
got burned out sometimes when I 
over-promised and had to stay up all 
night trying to make something work 
because I told a kid I'd help him make 
a game. But otherwise, I loved it." 

In addition to adult counselors, Yel- 


low Springs Computer Camp har- 
nassed the energy and enthusiasm of 
advanced campers and used them as 
teaching aides. The comments of 
11 -year-old Mike Brown, who has 
worked with computers for two years, 
indicate that, regardless of ability, 
most computer campers still sound 
like regular kids. Mike enjoyed being 
an aide, he said, because he "got to 
show people stuff." His only problem 
was physical, not mental. "I felt like I 
was too short when I worked with the 
older kids," he sighed. 

What exactly, technology-shy par- 
ents might wonder, do children do all 
day at computer camps. Recreational 


opportunities aside, most spend from 
five hours — the norm at most camps 
— mastering Assembler, BASIC, 
LOGO, Pascal or PILOT (usually BA- 
SIC) and applying what theyve 
learned in a variety of ways. And 
while most camps will take students of 
all ages and abilities, a few are look- 
ing for very specific types of young- 
sters. At Camp Retupmoc ("computer" 
spelled backwards) in Terre Haute, 
Ind., students must have just com- 
pleted the 11th grade and scored at 
least 550 in the math portion and 500 
on the verbal on their SATs. Serious 
students indeed, Retupmoc campers 
are guaranteed up to 1 8 hours on com- 
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puters. 

Phrases that crop up repeatedly in 
camp literature include teaching chil- 
dren to use the computer as a creative 
tool, guaranteeing "hands-on" in- 
struction, and "maximizing learning" 
in a "fun atmosphere." But, left to their 
own devices, what many of the kids 
like most is playing games. At Michael 
Zabinski's National Computer Camps, 
where outdoor recreation is optional, 
many spend the sunny afternoons 
playing video games like Star Blastero 
Nova and Thief. Zabinski says the staff 
discourages the "addictive passivity" 
of game playing and instead helps the 
campers to understand the machine's 


workings, to program it, and to active- 
ly use the computer as a problem- 
solving tool. 

Linda Gordon says Atari Camps 
views games as a starting point for 
learning. "It's the only computer expe- 
rience many of the children have 
had," she points out. Fred Hickler, a 
teacher at the Yellow Springs Com- 
puter Camp, believes that many video 
games are based on sophisticated 
physical, mathematical or geometric 
principles. "The behavior of the 
spaceship in Asteroids is almost the 
same as LOGO'S dynaturtle," he says. 
"The graphics in Battlezone — a game 
in which one has the point of view of 


being inside a tank looking out 
through a field of tetrahedrons — can 
be considered a powerful study in per- 
spective and solid geometry. The 
question is not how to eliminate the 
desire to play these games, but how to 
harnass it and creatively re-direct it." 

Hickler cites the case of young Yel- 
low Springs camper who arrived with 
no prior computer experience. Using 
BASIC, he was guided in creating a 
game which created a trail of dots on 
the screen which the player erases by 
moving a single dot on top to erase 
them. If the player moves the erasing 
dot too quickly, the dot trail won't dis- 
appear. "The child saved it on his disk 
under the name 'Dot-Eat'," recalls 
Hickler, "announcing that he would 
sell it to Atari and make a lot of money. 
After that experience, none of the pre- 
programmed disks we had were good 
enough for him." 

In addition to being grouped by ex- 
perience and ability to learn program- 
ming concepts, students at the various 
computer camps might also be intro- 
duced to software which includes 
word processing, electronic work- 
sheets and file managers, and a mail- 
ing list program (all offered at Atari 
camps). Graphics tablet and comput- 
er music software are also available at 
some of the camps. Many offer field 
trips to such places as IBM and invite 
computer experts to speak with camp- 
ers. 

The specifics of what computer 
campers learn is, in the end, probably 
secondary to the personal satisfaction 
that a good* program can provide. 
Child psychologist and camp expert 
Jeffrety Ackerman says that, regard- 
less of their intellectual level, all chil- 
dren share the same emotional needs. 
"They need a sense of being cared for, 
a feeling of being wanted and of being 
respected for who they are," he ex- 
plains. "A good camp environment 
will help children feel good about 
themselves." Yellow Springs counsel- 
or Tad Mutersbaugh describes beauti- 
fully the joy that a positive computer 
camp experience provides: "Chil- 
dren's fingers reach for the keyboard 
and their faces light up in amazement 
at that which I take for granted. The 
human/machine interface is truly an 
incredible achievement."^ 


Carole Houze Gerber is a contributing editor of 
TODAY. 
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AL 

The University of Alabama 
Computer Camp for Kids 

South Birmingham, Alabama 

Approximately $250 per one of five two- week 
day sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Tommy Ash, director, The University of Alabama 
at Birmingham, Special Studies, 917 11th St., 
South Birmingham, AL 35294, Phone: 
205/934-3870 

AZ 

Arizona Computer Camp 

Near Mingus Mountain in North 
Central Ariz. 

$245 for one of five one-week residential 
sessions; scholarships 

BASIC, Pascal, 
LOGO 

Dr. Henry Dahlberg, director, Arizona Computer 
Camp, 2946 Darca Dr. , Prescott, AZ 86301 , Phone: 
602/445-3778 

CA 

Atari Computer Camps 

Danville, Calif. (Other locations: 
Greenfield, Mass.; East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Glencoe, Md.; 
Asheville, N.C.; Faribault, Minn. 

Call 800/847-4180 (New York State call 
212/889-5200) 

BASIC, PILOT, 

LISP, Pascal 

Mike Sparber, executive director, Atari Computer 
Camps, 40 East 34th St., New York, NY 10016, 
Phone: 800/847-4180 


The Computer Era Camp 

Covina, Calif. 

$110 per week, summer-long day camp 
sessions 

BASIC 

Joyce Bender, director, The Computer Era, 536 S. 
Second Ave., Suite E, Covina, CA 91723, Fnone: 
213/331-5302 


Data Base Computer Camp 

In the Sierra foothills, south of 

Lake Tahoe 

Contact for prices for two residential sessions, 

2 or 3 weeks each 

BASIC 

Valerie Abad, director, Data Base Computer 
Camp, 6454 Valley View Rd., Oakland, CA 
94611, Phone: 415/339-2961 


The Original Computer 

Camp, Inc. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Sequoia, 
Calif. , Lake Tahoe, Nev. Addition- 
al camps in Hawaii, Colorado 
and New Hampshire 

$795 for two-week residential session (five 
sessions offered) 

BASIC, Pascal, 
LOGO. Also, 
Robotics is taught 
with the aid of a 
Terrapin turtle and 
a computerized 
arm 

Dennis Bollay, director, The Original Computer 
Camp, Inc., 1235 Coast Village Rd., Suite G, San- 
ta Barbara, CA 93108, Phone: 805/969-7871 
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CA 

Computers for Kids 

University of California at Santa 
Cruz; Lake Tahoe, Nev. ; Bend, 

Ore. ; Kauai, Hawaii 

Contact for prices for one, two or six week 
residential sessions 

BASIC, LOGO, 
Pascal 

George Guess, director, Computers for Kids, 980 
Magnolia Ave. , Larkspur, CA 94939, Phone: 
800/227-2866 


Timber Tech 

30 miles south of the Silicon Valley 

$895 for one of several two-week residential 
sessions 

Two levels of 

BASIC, LOGO, 
Pascal, PILOT, As- 
sembler 

Lori Kish, director, Timber Tech Computer Camp, 
3192 Glenn Canyon Rd. , Scotts Valley, CA 95066, 
Phone: 408/436-3339 

CO 

Rocky Mountain Computer 

Camp 

Near Rocky Mountain National 
Park 

$400/one wk. residential session, $785/two- 
week residential session 

BASIC, LOGO, 
Assembler 

Karen Eck, director, Rocky Mountain Computer 
Camp, Boulder Computer Resource Center, 1 005 
Pearl St. , Boulder, CO 80302, Phone: 303/442-6228 


The Original Computer 

Camp, Inc. 

Whiteman School, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 

See California listing for details 



CT 

Computer Camps, 

International 

East Haddam, Conn.; 

Whitewater, Wis,; Denton, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex. and Oxford, 

Ga. 

$835/per two-week residential session; 
several sessions available 

BASIC, LOGO, 
PILOT, Pascal 

Dr. Arthur Michaels, director, Computer Camps, 
International, 310 Hartford Turnpike, Vernon, CT 
06066, Phone: 203/871-9227 


National Computer Camps 

Simsbury, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; 

St. Louis, Mo.; McMinnville, Ore. 

Call 203/795-9667 

All levels of 

BASIC, Pascal, 
Machine Lan- 
guage 

Dr. Michael Zabinski, director, National Comput- 
er Camps, P.O. Box 585, Orange, CT 06477, 
Phone: 203/795-9667 

GA 

Computer Camps, 

International 

Oxford, Ga. 

See Connecticut listing for details 




National Computer Camps 

Atlanta, Ga.; Simsbury, Conn.; 

St. Louis, Mo.; McMinnville, Ore. 

See Connecticut listing for details 



HI 

Computers for Kids 

Kauai, Hawaii; Bend, Ore.; Lake 
Tahoe, Nev.; Santa Cruz, Calif. 

See California listing for details 




The Original Computer 

Camp, Inc. 

Hawaii Preparatory Academy, 
Kona, Hawaii 

See California listing for details 



IL 

Lake Forest Computer Camp 

On the campus of Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, 111. 

$350 for one of six one-week residential 
sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Lowell Carmony, director, Lake Forest Computer 
Camp, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IL 
60045, Phone: 312/234-3100 

IN 

The Computer Experience 

Located on the Ball State 

University campus in Bluffton, 
and the University of Evansville in 
Evansville, Ind. 

$395 for one of three one-week residential 
sessions 

BASIC, LOGO, 
PILOT, Pascal 

Laverne Ludder, director, The Computer Experi- 
ence, Performance Design, Inc. 141 1 N. Main St., 
P.O. Box 124, Bluffton, IN 46714, Phone: 
219/824-5120 


Goshen College Computer 

Camp 

Goshen, Ind. 

$150 for one of two one-week residential 
sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Ed Epp, director, Goshen College Computer 
Camp, 1700 S. Main St., Goshen College, Go- 
shen, IN 46526, Phone: 219/533-3161 


Camp Retupmoc 

Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Approximately $220 for one of six one-week 
residential sessions for students who've com- 
pleted 1 1th grade 

BASIC, APL 

John Kinney, director, Camp Retupmoc, Rose 
Hulman Institute of Technology, 5500 Wabash 
Ave., Terre Haute, IN 47803, Phone: 812/877-1511 

IA 

The Computer Camp at Yellow 
River Station 

1 1 miles west of Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin 

$199 for one of nine one-week residential 
sessions (seven sessions for boys; two for girls) 

BASIC, Assembler 

John K. Smola, director, Computer Camp, Yellow 
River Station, Monona, I A 52159, Phone: 
319/539-2425 


Luther College Computer 

Camp 

Decorah, Iowa 

Approximately $200 for one of four one-week 
day sessions 

BASIC, Pascal, 

FORTRAN, 

Assembler 

Craig Cornelius, director, Luther College Com- 
puter Camp, Dean's Office, Luther College, 
Decorah, IA 52101, Phone: 319/387-1005 
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MD 

Atari Computer Camps 

Glencoe, Md. 

See California listing for details 



MA 

Atari Computer Camps 

Greenfield, Mass. 

See California listing for details 




Cambridge Computer Camp 

ABT Research Park, Fresh Pond, 
Mass. 

$300 for one of two, two-week day sessions 

BASIC, Pascal, 
LOGO 

Betty Kennedy, director, Cambridge Computer 
Camp, 55 Wheeler St., Cambridge, MA 02138, 
Phone: 617/492-7100 


Classroom Computer News 
Computer Camp 

Watertown, Mass. (Boston 

College Campus) 

$475 for one three-week day session 

BASIC, LOGO 

Henry Olds, director, CCN Computer Camp, 51 
Spring St., Watertown, MA 02172, Phone: 
617/923-7707 

MN 

Atari Computer Camps 

Fairibault, Minn. 

See California listing for details 




CompuCamp 

Bethel College, St. Paul; Minne- 
haha Academy, Minneapolis; 
Edina Community Center, Edina 

$390/one week; $790/two weeks residential 
sessions; day camp, $150/ week 

BASIC, Pascal, 
LOGO 

Kathryn Thomas, director, CompuCamp, Inc., 
7101 York Ave. S., Edina, MN 55435, Phone: 
612/835-0064 

MO 

Computers For Kids 

St. Louis, Mo. ; University of 
California, Santa Cruz; Lake 
Tahoe, Nev.; Bend, Ore.; Kauai, 
Hawaii 

See California listing for details 




National Computer Camps 

St. Louis, Mo. 

See Connecticut listing for details 



NV 

Computers for Kids 

University of California, Santa 
Cruz; Bend, Ore.; Kaui, Hawaii; 

St. Louis, Mo. 

See California listing for details 



NH 

The Original Computer 

Camp, Inc. 

Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. 

See California listing for details 



NY 

Computer Day Camp 

At The Masters School (Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.) 

$3Q0/two weeks; $600/four weeks; $80Q/six 
weeks. Day sessions only. 

LOGO, BASIC 

Jim Finger, director, Masters School, 49 Clinton 
Ave., Dobbs Ferry, NY Phone: 914/693-1400 


Family Computer Camp 

Clarkson College Campus, 
Potsdam, N.Y. 

Day and residential programs, three one- 
week sessions; contact for cost per family size 

LOGO, BASIC, 
Pascal, FORTRAN 

Estella Bray, director, Family Computer Camp, 
Clarkson College, Potsdam, NY 13676, Phone: 
315/268-6647 


Hampton Computer Camp 

Tuller School on 50 acres at Noyac 
Bay 

$800 for one of four two-week residential 
sessions 

LOGO, BASIC, 
Pascal 

Susan Stadler, director, Hampton Computer 
Camp, P.O. Box 166, Sag Harbor, NY 11963,- 
Phone: 516/725-1234 


Marist College Computer Camp 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Call for details; three two- week residential 
sessions 

BASIC, APL 

Lawrence W. Menapace, director, Marist 
College Computer Camp, Poughkeepsie, NY 
12601, Phone: 914/471-3240 

NC 

Atari Computer Camps 

Ashville, N.C. 

See California listing for details 




Computer Camp for Children 

On the campus of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro 

Contact camp for cost of one-week day 
sessions 

BASIO 

Dr. Kathy B. White, director, Computer Camp for 
Children, 100 Foust Building, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, NC 27412, Phone: 
919/379-5414 


Duke University Computer 

Kamp (DUCK) 

Durham, N.C. 

Under $650 for two week residential sessions; 
under $250/two week day sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Dr. Kevin Bowyer, director, DUCK, Duke Univer- 
sity, 107 Bivens, Durham, NC 27708, Phone: 
919/684-6259 


Physics and Microelectronics 
Computer Camp 

On the Appalachian State 
University campus, Boone, N.C. 

Less than $400 for two-week residential 
sessions 

BASIC. Also lab 
on Machine 
Language. 

Dr. Tom Rokoske, director, Physics and 
Microelectronics Computer Camp, Dept, of Phys- 
ics and Astronomy, Appalachian State Universi- 
ty, Boone, NC 28608, Phone: 704/262-3045 


Western Carolina Summer 
Computer Camp 

On the Western Carolina 
University campus, Collowhee, 

Contact for prices for Pascal workshop, a 
three-week residential session and regular 
one-week residenial sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Dr. Charles Martin, director, Dept, of Mathemat- 
ics and Computer Science, Western Carolina 
University, Cullowhee, NC 28723, Phone: 
704/227-7245 


N.C. 
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OH 

Ohio State University Computer 
Camp 

On the campus of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Oh. 

$675 for two- week residential sessions 

BASIC, Pascal, 
Assembler 

Joe Oshins, director, Computer Camp, Ohio State 
University, Office of Continuing Education, 2400 
Olentangy River Rd., Columbus, OH 43210, 
Phone: 614/422-8571 


Summer Computer and Math 
Camp 

On the Wooster College campus, 
Wooster, Oh. 

Under $500 for one two-week residential 
session 

BASIC 

James Hartman, director, Summer Computer- 
Math Camp, Dept, of Math Sciences, College of 
Wooster, Wooster, OH 44691, Phone: 216/263-2239 


Yellow Springs Computer 

Camp 

On the Antioch College campus, 
Yellow Springs, Oh. 

$650 for two-week residential session; $200 for 
one-week day camps; contact for price on 
family camp 

BASIC, LOGO, 
Pascal, PILOT, As- 
sembler 

Tom Copley, director, The Yellow Springs Com- 
puter Camp, P.O. Box 292, Yellow Springs, OH 
45387, Phone: 513/767-7717 

OR 

Computers for Kids 

Bend, Ore. 

See California listing for details 




National Computer Camps 

McMinnville, Ore. 

See Georgia listing for details 




Summer Computer Camp 

East Oregon State College, 
LaGrande, Ore. 

$100 for one- week day sessions; $175 for one- 
week residential sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Howard Bailey, director, Summer Computer 
Camp, East Oregon State College, LaGrande, 
OR 97850, Phone: 503/963-2171 

PA 

Atari Computer Camps 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

See California listing for details 



TN 

Computer Camp lor Children 

On the University of 
Tennessee/Chattanooga campus 

Call for details for price on half-day, one- 
week non-residential sessions 

BASIC 

William Sutton, director of Continuing Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Chattanooga, TN 
37402, Phone: 615/755-4268 


Micro Computer Camps, Inc. 

Nashville and Memphis, Tenn.; 
Dallas and Houston, Tex., with a 
special education camp in Austin, 
Tex. 

$495 for two-week residential session 

BASIC, Pascal, PI- 
LOT, LOGO 

Dr. Bob Carruthers, Micro Computer Camps, 
Inc., P.O. Box 11987, Memphis, TN 38111, Phone: 
901/324-5543 

TX 

Computer Camps, 

International 

Denton, and San Antonio, Tex. 

See Connecticut listing for details 




Micro Computer Camps, Inc. 

Dallas, Houston and Austin, Tex. ; 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn. 

See Tennessee listing for details 




Hockaday Computer Camp 

On the campus of Hockaday Prep 
School, Dallas, Tex. 

$370 for one-week day sessions; $790 for two- 
week residential sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Ed Long, director, Hockaday Computer Camp, 
11600 Welch Rd., Dallas, TX 75229, Phone: 
214/363-6311 

UT 

Color Country Computer Camp 

Brian Head Ski Resort near Cedar 
City 

$275 for one week residential sessions 

BASIC, PILOT 

Stanley Plewe, director, Color Country Computer 
Camp, c/o Dixie College, 225 South 700 East, St. 
George, UT 84770, Phone: 801/673-4811 


Computer Camp for Youth 

On the Brigham Young University 
campus, Provo, Utah 

Half Day Camp for Kids 

Same location 

$500 for two week residential sessions 

$75 for one- week half-day sessions 

BASIC, Assembler 

LOGO, Pascal for 
Youth 

Dr. Hales, director, Computer Camp for Youth, 
297 Conf. , Brigham Young University, Provo, UT 
84602, Phone: 801/378-4903 

Don West, director, Half Day Camp for Kids, 1455 
S. State St., Orem, UT 84057, Phone: 801/224-1169 


The Computer Camp 

Surety Life Bldg. , Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Call for cost of day sessions 

BASIC, Pascal, 
Assembler 

Gayland Updike, director, The Computer Camp, 
200 East South Temple St. , Salt Lake City, UT. Call 
operator for phone listing 

VT 

Champlain College Computer 
Camp 

Burlington, Vt. 

$650 for two-week residential sessions 

BASIC, 

FORTRAN, 

Pascal, 

Assembler 

S. Richardson, director, Champlain College 
Computer Camp, P.O. Box 670, Burlington, VT 
05402, Phone: 802/658-0800 

VA 

Hollins College Computer Camp 

Holliris, Va. 

$90 for one week day sessions; $170 for two 
week day sessions 

BASIC, Pascal 

Barbara Kurshan, Hollins College, Hollins, VA 
24020, Phone: 703/362-6541 

WA 

Computer Day Camp 

Seattle, Wa. 

Call for cost of one-week day sessions 

BASIC, LOGO 

Sally Luttrel-Montez, The Pacific Science Center, 
200 2nd Ave. N., Seattle, WA 98109, Phone: 
206/625-9333 

WI 

Computer Camps, 

See Connecticut listing for details 




International 

Whitewater, Wise. 
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Just the right touch of entertainment 
is often as much a part of a restaurant's 
charm as that secret recipe handed 
down from generation to generation. 
And, as time and technology have 
revolutionized every aspect of society, 
restaurants have had to keep pace. 
Even pizza parlors have not escaped 
the wheels of motion. 

Today's number one pizza chain not 
only has a full array of pizza selec- 
tions: double cheese, thick vs. thin 
crust, anchovies vs. olives, salad bar, 
deli sandwiches, beer and wine, but 
also the state-of-the-art equipment for 
high-technology entertainment. 

Enter the era of megatrends. Re- 
place the juke box with eight-foot-tall 
singing and dancing robotic charac- 
ters. Replace the pool table with 40 or 
so video games, add small rides for 
the tykes, a large-screen television, 
and, last but not least, add a handful 
of microcomputers, and some plans to 
teach computer literacy to America. 

Call your pizza chain ShowBiz Pizza 
Place or Chuck E. Cheese's Pizza Time 
Theatre Inc. And make sure that either 
Nolan Bushnell or the Brock Hotel 
chain is standing behind you, be- 
cause you're going to need big bucks. 

Those in the business refer to restau- 
rants such as Chuck E. Cheese and 
ShowBiz as family entertainment cen- 
ters. "We're really in the entertain- 
ment business as much as we're in the 
food business," states Sam Polack, 
senior executive vice president and 
chief operating officer of ShowBiz. 
"The very fact that entertainment is 
constantly changing dictates that we 
change with it . . . stay with or ahead 
of what the public wants." Thus the lo- 
gistics behind both chains' recent ad- 
dition of microcomputers to their men- 
us. 


If the old adage — you can tell the 
men from the boys by the price of their 
toys — is true, then the family enter- 
tainment center is definitely a rich 
man's sport. At ShowBiz, local talent 
includes "The Rock A-Fire Explosion," 
a group of robotic animal characters 
who sing, play instruments, and per- 
form comedy routines. The act is host- 
ed by the infamous Billy Bob, an amia- 
ble hillbilly bear, and the Birthday 
Bird, Billy Bob's happy "bird-day" 
buddy. 

Similarly, at Chuck E. Cheese's, the 
floor show is provided by a robotic rat 
named, you guessed it, Chuck E. 
Cheese, and an eight-foot robotic lion 
who imitates another king — Elvis 
Presley. The duo is accompanied by 
other singing and dancing robots such 
as Madame Oink, a French pig, and 
Pasqually, a concertina-playing pizza 
chef. 

Pizza Time's entertainment is the re- 
sult of a 2.5-million-dollar develop- 
ment effort centered on the extensive 
use of computer animation. A DEC 
PDP 1 1/23 is used to program the char- 
acters' movements. Every minute of 
recorded skit is the direct result of five 
hours of programming efforts. 

In the entertainment industry, 
change is the only certainty. In order 
to stay ahead of the competition, it is 
necessary to replace five or six video 
games every six months. Plan on 
spending at least $2,500 per video 
game. "It's a very capital intensive 
business," comments ShowBiz's Pol- 
ack. "It takes a lot of money to keep 
these games fresh and putting in new 
ideas. Many of the competitors aren't 
willing to do that ... if they don't or we 
don't, then the concept is difficult to 
keep in motion." Though software is 
less expensive to replace than com- 


puter games, ShowBiz's specially de- 
signed computer units, which house 
Apple II computers in a colorful shell, 
carry an initial investment of $4,000 
per computer. 

But you know what they say: You 
have to spend money to make money. 
Currently, ShowBiz Pizza sells more 
pizza per store than any other chain 
in the country. Comprised of 140 
company-owned entertainment cen- 
ters, plus franchises, ShowBiz is a sub- 
sidiary of the Brock Hotel chain, 
which, incidentally, is also the na- 
tion's largest franchiser of Holiday 
Inns. 

The competition isn't exactly hurting 
either. A chain of over 214 units, Pizza 
Time Theatre Inc., grossed over 
$200-million in 1982. And it has pro- 
jected that number of units will topple 
the 300 mark by the close of 1983. 

Pizza Time Theatre, Inc. is the brain- 
child of Nolan Bushnell. Nicknamed 
the Pied Piper of Sunnyvale by Inc. 
magazine, Bushnell is the father of 
Pong, the pioneer of computer games, 
and Atari, Inc. , an 1 1 -year-old compa- 
ny which gobbles up approximately 
two-fifths of today's video game indus- 
try. A comtemporary King Midas, 
Bushnell sold Atari to Warner Com- 
munications, Inc., in 1976 for $28- 
million. When it appeared that War- 
ner wasn't interested in making piz- 
zas, Bushnell and Joseph Keenan 
(now president of Pizza Time) bought it 
back for $400,000. Today, at 38, Bush- 
nell sits as board chairman of Pizza 
Time Theatre, Inc. 

Though game revenues represent 
only about 25 percent of both chains' 
total sales revenues, they are a key in- 
gredient of strategic marketing. "The 
key to marketing success is market 
segmentation," explains Dr. Wayne 
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The Pizza Time Players computer-animated characters at Chuck E. Cheese (top) and the 
Computer Fun Fair at ShowBiz: Megatrends and megabucks in pizza parlors. 


Talarzyk, chairman of the marketing 
department at Ohio State University. 
"You are not trying to be all things to 
all people. When you start talking 
about Chuck E. Cheese, if you don't 
like pizza, you shouldn't go there; and 
if you don't like electronic games, you 
shouldn't go there. It's a narrower 
approach to marketing than 
McDonalds." 

Only recently have the pizzaria 
chains added microcomputers to their 
bills of fare. The addition of computers 
represents both a desire to add fresh- 
ness to the entertainment cycle and an 
educational element to the arcade- 
like atmospheres. Despite the fact that 
computer games account for only one 
percent of ShowBiz's sales, they repre- 


sent an important aspect of strategic 
marketing. OSU's Talrazyk feels that 
the sophistication and variation of 
computer software will be essential to 
the extention of the lifecycle of the fam- 
ily entertainment center. Similarly, 
Polack states, "I think the computer 
is going to be a tremendous factor 
throughout the life of ShowBiz and oth- 
er businesses." 

This action also represents an at- 
tempt to overshadow some of the bad 
press currently associated with video 
games, with the positive image asso- 
ciated with microcomputers and the 
sense of social responsibility inherent 
in the teaching of computer literacy. 
According to Rick Faulk, president of 
North East Venture Group Inc., the 


producers of ShowBiz's software, a 
prime reason for integrating comput- 
ers into ShowBiz was to improve the 
restaurant's image. "The computer 
has developed an image that is con- 
trary to video games," he explained. 
"There is a lot of negative press out on 
video games and a lot of positive press 
on computers." 

In late March the San lose, Calif., 
and Sunnyvale, Calif., Chuck E. 
Cheese restaurants began offering 
computer literacy classes. "Nolan 
Bushnell is really interested in com- 
puters and having kids learn it at an 
early age," states John Porter, director 
of communications for Chuck E. 
Cheese. A $10 introductory computer 
club membership includes a 90- 
minute introductory computer course, 
a personal diskette, and a coded 
membership card which allows ac- 
cess to the computer learning center. 
Six-week courses are also offered in 
Logo, beginning, and advanced pro- 
gramming. By nature the Logo course 
is for younger people, but the other 
courses are for those aged twelve and 
up. According to teacher Jerry Davis, 
student interest is very high. "It's the 
kind of class where they come early, 
and I have to boot them out," says the 
computer instructor from Sunnyvale, 
Calif. Davis, who teaches computer 
skills to seventh and eighth graders by 
day, does not feel that the Chuck E. 
Cheese's informal environment has 
any adverse effects on learning. "I 
don't see that it makes the least bit of 
difference between that environment 
and my class-type of environment," 
explains Davis. "Usually when people 
are working on a computer project 
they're so intense and their concentra- 
tion is so high, that they're not distract- 
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ed by outside things." The computer 
learning center is housed in a glass- 
enclosed, sound-proof room. Though 
students are too preoccupied to gaze 
outward, it is not uncommon for diners 
to peer in. 

Members of the Chuck E. Cheese 
computer club can use the computers 
during non-class time on a token or a 
quarter basis. Free tokens, obtained 
through meal purchases or in-store 
birthday parties, are equivalent to five 
minutes of computer time. Computer 
users can choose from a variety of 
education-oriented computer games 
or bring their own software. "They can 
come in with their own diskette and 
practice what they learned in class, or 
adults can use word processors or 
VisiCalc or whatever programs they 
have," Davis explains. Presently a 
number of math and concentration- 
type games are available for public 
use. Davis reports that the company 
plans to keep at least three computers 
available for off-hour use. Plans are 
underway to open computer learning 
centers in company-owned restau- 
rants across the country. 

Software producer Rick Faulk of 
North Andover, Mass., believes that 
the computer games teach children 


many important computer skills. 
"They are interacting with the key- 
board, and they really learn how to 
make a machine work," he comment- 
ed. According to Faulk, the underly- 
ing concept behind the ShowBiz Com- 
puter Fun Fair is to combine fun and 
enjoyment with learning activity. 
"Through the use of full color graphics 
and sound, children are exposed to 
computers and basic programming 
techniques," says Faulk. "The learn- 
ing games in the package are de- 
signed to challenge children's minds 
through play." 

In December of 1982, two ShowBiz 
Computer Fun Fair units were in- 
stalled in each of the company's enter- 
tainment centers. Each unit is com- 
prised of an Apple II microcomputer, 
video monitor, disk drives, specially 
designed circuit cards, and software 
packages for ten pre-programmed 
learning games. Polack views the 
Computer Fun Fair as a supplement to 
the video games, as opposed to a di- 
rect competitor. "Many of the video 
games have a degree of violence in 
them. We are not directed toward that 
type of entertainment," explains 
ShowBiz's vice president. "The Com- 
puter Fun Fair is something not only 



where reaction time is important, but 
the involvement of the human mind 
becomes an issue also." Unlike most 
video games which require lightning 
reflexes, these games encourage 
learning skills such as basic number 
recognition, spelling, line geometry, 
creativity, reading, and economics. 

Although the computers have only 
been in the stores for a relatively short 
period of time, children are quickly 
finding their way to their favorite 
games. Faulk reports that The Incredi- 
ble Talking Machine is running away 
with everyone's tokens. A beginning 
level game, The Incredible Talking 
Machine teaches phonetics and sen- 
tence structure by having the comput- 
er say aloud a sentence typed into the 
keyboard. However, the computer is a 
bit old-fashioned. If a child types a 
four-letter word, the computer will re- 
ply, "Billy Bob will not say that." No 
amount of teasing will make him 
change his mind. 

Other games such as Find Your 
Number , Tic Tac Toe , and Minus Mis- 
sion, teach basic mathematical skills. 
Lemonade Stand allows one's entre- 
preneur spirit to shine through. Here 
one must make basic decisions re- 
garding the running of a small busi- 
ness — a lemonade stand. The player 
is asked to make certain cost/price as- 
sumptions by calculating overhead 
expenses, determining the quantity of 
lemonade to be produced, and setting 
the price to be charged per glass. The 
lemonade entrepreneur must also an- 
ticipate other variable factors such as 
neighborhood special events and 
weather conditions. (Those who do ex- 
ceedingly well are asked to become 
ShowBiz managers.) 

Face Maker, ShowBiz's second most 
popular computer game, teaches 
symbolic representation of actions 
and the correspondence between fa- 
cial expressions and written expres- 
sions. By entering simple instructions, 


Learning to program at ShowBiz: "It's the 
kind of class where they come early and I 
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Tex Critter's Pizza Jamboree in California: Giving ShowBiz and Chuck E. Cheese a run for their 
money. 


the child is able to make the face 
smile, wink, frown, cry, stick out its 
tongue, or wiggle its ears. The actions 
are, of course, accompanied by the 
appropriate sound effects. 

Children love the computer games 
almost as much as they love pizza. In 
fact, for some it's difficult to decide 
what to do first. It's not uncommon to 
see children take a few bites of their 
pizza, run to play the computer games 
for a few minutes, have some more 
pizza, and run back to the computer. 
So far no one has complained that 
crumbs in the computer are a serious 
problem. But as the popularity of the 
computer games escalates, the crumb 
problem mav also escalate. 

Although ShowBiz's Computer Fun 
Fair is child oriented, Jim Shields, 
manager of a Columbus, Ohio unit, 
reports that adults also like to experi- 
ment with technology. In fact, the Fun 
Fair is quite popular with college stu- 
dents taking introductory computer 
science courses. And Chuck E. 
Cheese's computer instructor Jerry 
Davis has also found adults to be very 
receptive to his courses. 

What new high-tech tricks do the 
stars have in store for the family enter- 
tainment center of tomorrow? Perhaps 
1984 will see pizza connoisseurs con- 
nected by on-line networks. Image be- 
ing able to communicate with your CB 
buddies while dining out. 


In the realm of family entertainment 
centers, Chuck E. Cheese and 
ShowBiz are admittedly each other's 
major competitors. Clearly, the initial 
expense and the vast operating ex- 
penses eliminate the family-owned 
pizzaria from the running. However, 
other chains are giving them a run for 
their money. Castle Entertainment 
Inc. , of Westlake Village, Calif. , is also 
franchising family fun via a small 
chain of Tex Critter's Pizza Jamoboree 
theater restaurants. Aside from offer- 
ing the usual education-oriented com- 
puter games, their computer learning 
center offers simulation programs 
which place people in various situa- 
tions and challenge them to respond. 
"For instance, the computer will set up 
a situation where a guy is trying to 
meet a girl and can break the ice by 
delivering a witty line or a stupid one, " 
says Bill Rameson, chairman of the 
board of Castle Entertainment Inc. 
"The computer would applaud a par- 
ticularly clever line, penalize a bad 
one, and periodically provide a rating 
of the performance." Of course, your 
girlfriend and the computer may not 
agree as to what constitutes a clever 
line. Other simulation programs assist 
employees in finding the right words 
to ask the boss for that big raise. 

Francine Sevel is a free-lance writer from Colum- 
bus. 







If you 
ever wished that 
you had a better program- 
ming language, PASCAL 80 may 
be the language you dream about. It is 
a compiled language, faster, more ac- 
curate and easier to modify than Basic. 
Yet it is so easy to use that you can 
forget the hassles and diskette spinning 
of other compiled languages, including 
other versions of Pascal. 

Now you can create your own com- 
mand files that execute from DOS 
without having to load a language into 
the computer first, but do it with far less 
work than machine language. You can 
sell your compiled programs without any 
royalty payments! 

Although designed for teaching and 
ideal for that purpose, PASCAL 80 also 
allows serious applications with a full 
fourteen digits of accuracy, even on log 
and trig functions! 

PASCAL 80 allows you to create files 
on the .TRS-80® Model I, Model III, 
LNW-80, PMC-80, or LOBO MAX-80 
that will run on any of the other 
machines under TRS-DOS®, LDOS, 
NewDOS, NewDOS 80, DBL-DOS or 
DOS Plus. 



PASCAL 80 is used in dozens of High 
Schools, Colleges, and Technical 
Schools, and has been favorably re- 
viewed in Byte, Creative Computing, 
and other magazines. 

You get all of this at a bargain price of 
only $99 plus $2 shipping. If you call and 
order by MasterCard or VISA, we will 
even credit you $1 for the phone call. 
Call or send your check today! 

N EW C LASSICS SOFTWARE 




237 Fox Hill Road 
Denville, NJ 07834 
(201) 625-8838 
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TRS-80® and TRS-DOS arc trademarks of Radio Shack, 
LNW-80 of LNW Research, PMC-80 of Personal Micro 
Computers, LOBO, LDOS, and MAX-80 of Lobo Systems, 
DOS-Plus of Micro Systems Software, NewDOS and 
NewDOS 80 of Apparat, and DBL-DOS of Percom. 
PASCAL 80 is a trademark of New Classics Software. 

NEW!! POINTER VARIABLES! 
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"From the darkness came a heart- 
stopping cry of despair!" No, it's not the 
opening line of a gothic novel! It de- 
scribes the reaction of a computer 
owner when the lights go out. Few se- 
rious users escape the effects of black- 
outs or brownouts, seeing the entire 
system shut down, knowing every- 
thing stored in memory has gone to 
that great void of lost software, and 
wondering whether magnetic media 
have been damaged beyond use. 

Power problems are a principal 
cause of lost data, destroyed software, 
and even damaged hardware. They 
also are the most ignored problems. 
Simply stated, computer dealers, dis- 
tributors, and manufacturers don't 
want to discourage sales by talking 
about anything more than minimal 
power-line conditioning. After all, the 
cost of effective conditioning and 
backup can range from a few hundred 
to thousands of dollars, depending on 
the equipment, the problems, and the 
degree of protection. If you went into a 
store intending to spend $2,000 on a 
personal computer and found you 
needed another $600 for power condi- 


tioning, wouldn't you think long and 
hard about the purchase? 

Yet the need exists. Every home or 
office is subject to power problems. 
"Blackouts" or complete interruptions 
can last from a fraction of a second to 
several hours. "Brownouts" or reduc- 
tions of power can do the same. Either 
can do damage and can be costly. 
Worse, there's no control over when 
interruptions occur nor any warning, 
and they always seem to happen at 
the most damaging times. However, 
the effects are preventable if the user is 
willing to take on some extra expense. 

Though there are other problems 
like "overvoltage" conditions, "surg- 
es" or "spikes" of high voltage, and 
electrical "noise," this article limits the 
discussion to blackouts and brown- 
outs. However, those other conditions 
also pose significant problems that 
shouldn't be ignored, but their effects 
often can be eliminated or reduced 
with appropriate backup power sup- 
plies. 

To demonstrate power-loss preven- 
tion, four devices have been selected 
and tested. There are others, but the 


selected units are widely advertised 
and appear useful and attractive pur- 
chases. The units in question are: 

The RBS-DC Reserve Battery Supply 

with a base price of $325.00 is from 
Control Technology, Inc., 8200 North 
Classen Blvd., Suite 101, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73114, (405) 840-3163. The ver- 
sion tested was for Apple II or Apple II 
Plus systems, but versions also are 
available for Apple He, Apple III, 
Franklin, Basis, Commodore, and IBM 
Personal Computers. 

The Guardian Angel, priced at 
$595.00, is from R.H. Electronics, Inc., 
566 Irelan, Buellton, CA 93427, (805) 
688-2047. This unit installs on the pow- 
er line and supports all systems and 
components with a total load of 150 
watts or less. 

The SPS-0200 Standby Power System, 

priced at $489. 00, is by S AFT- America, 
Portable Battery Division, 931 North 
Vandalia Street, St. Paul, MN 55114, 
(612) 645-8531. It installs on the power 
line and can be used with any system 
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having a total load up to 200 watts. 
The Mayday 60 + 6S is one of an exten- 
sive line of backup supplies from Sun 
Research, Inc., Box 210, New Durham, 
NH 03855, (603) 859-7110. Priced at 
$1, 140 with batteries, it also installs on 
the power line but supports loads up to 
600 watts. 

The first three were tested on one 
computer system under similar condi- 
tions. Peripherals varied as appropri- 
ate for the power unit, but all tests al- 
ways used an Apple II Plus with two 
Apple disk drives. Peripherals includ- 
ed an Amdek Video-300 green- 
phosphor monitor, a Pancolor color 
monitor, and an Epson MX-80 printer. 

All eight Apple II slots were filled, 
using a 16K memory board, a parallel 
printer card, a serial printer card, an 
80-column board, a ROM card with 
two utility ROMs, a Z-80 computer 
card, an Apple disk controller, and a 
real-time clock. Due to its high power 
requirement, the serial letter-quality 
printer was not connected to a backup 
supply, but the interface was pow- 
ered. 

The Mayday unit was tested with a 
64K Morrow Designs' Decision 1 (S- 
100) equipped with dual eight-inch 
double-sided double-density disk 
drives, a Mult-I/O multiple-port inter- 
face card, and a Disk Jockey/DMA 
controller. An ADDS Regent 25 termi- 
nal also was connected. 

Before describing the units, some 
terms must be clarified. Frequently, 
the devices are called "Uninterrupti- 
ble Power Supplies" or "UPS" units. 
However, these four are not true UPS 
devices. In a UPS, alternating current 
(AC power) charges the batteries; the 
batteries always supply direct current 
(DC power) to "inverter" circuitry that 
converts DC to AC and transmits pow- 
er to the connected system. If the main 
power input fails, only the charging 
circuit shuts down, while batteries 
continue to provide system power 
without switching delays. Such units 
are available, though often at high 
prices, and may be essential for sensi- 
tive equipment or critical applica- 
tions. 

The four units herein are "reserve" 
or "standby" supplies. Main AC pow- 
er supplies the computer system di- 
rectly, with a small amount "bled off" 
to charge batteries. When power is in- 
terrupted, detection circuitry switches 


the batteries and inverter onto the line 
for the duration of the failure and then 
off again when power returns. Detec- 
tion and switching cause a short inter- 
val during which power to the com- 
puter system is interrupted, so the 
system must be able to tolerate from a 
half to a full cycle without power and 
without losing data, erasing memory, 
or disrupting disk operations. With 60 
Hz AC power, a full cycle is 1/60 of a 
second, so computers capable of with- 
standing interruptions of 0.008 to 0.017 
second should have no problems. 
Most personal and small-business 
computers appear capable of tolerat- 
ing that short interruption without no- 
ticeable harm. 

RBS-DC 

Control Technology's RBS-DC rep- 
resents a system-specific approach. 
The unit does not install on the AC 
power lines but is interposed between 
the internal computer power supply 
and the computer circuitry. The com- 
puter's normal power supply converts 
AC line input to DC currents needed 
by the electronics. The RBS-DC "taps" 
the DC lines, draws a small "trickle" of 
power for battery charging, detects in- 
terruptions only on the DC lines, and 
supplies DC power directly to those 
lines during an interruption. 

These units are designed for specific 
computers, supporting only the elec- 
tronics installed within the computer 
chassis and normally powered inter- 
nally by the computer. In an Apple II, 
the RBS-DC keeps the computer oper- 
ating during the interruption. That in- 
cludes the motherboard, memory, 
plug-in cards, and disk drives pow- 
ered from the plug-in controller. It 
does not support external peripherals 
such as video displays, printers, 
spoolers, eight-inch AC disk drives, or 
hard disks. 

Usually, loss of a printer during a 
power interruption isn't critical. New 
printouts can be started when the 
blackout ends, costing a little time, 
using some extra paper, and creating 
a bit of an annoyance. But it's not a dis- 
aster! Loss of video display is more dis- 
turbing. According to RBS-DC instruc- 
tions, "Enough time is available to 
allow uninterrupted computer opera- 
tion through temporary power fail- 

*< 

ures, or an orderly shut-down in the 
event of an extended outage." The first 


part is easy enough. Sit back and wait 
for the lights to come on! The computer 
continues what it was doing though 
you won't be able to see it or obtain 
printouts. 

Orderly shutdown is possible if it 
can be done "blind." Some programs 
can be shut down with a couple of 
keystrokes, so escaping without a 
screen display isn't difficult if you re- 
member what keystrokes are needed. 
Others, however, can be hard to shut 
down without seeing what you're 
doing. Word processors are particu- 
larly hard to escape blind without 
damaging or losing work. These may 
require numerous steps often sepa- 
rated by disk accesses and now un- 
seen screen prompts. A mistake dur- 
ing shutdown could lose data, destroy 
disk files, or have other undesirable ef- 
fects. 

The obvious solution is to use a bat- 
tery operated TV set for the video dis- 
play. It's acceptable for personal use 
around the home, but not practical in 
business applications where high- 
quality high-resolution displays are 
needed. 

On the positive side, the RBS-DC 
has the longest "hold-up" time of any 
unit tested. According to specifica- 
tions it should keep an Apple II operat- 
ing for a minimum of 115 minutes (1 
hour 55 minutes). However, that's 
qualified by specifying a 48K machine 
with a language card (16K add-on 
memory), two disk drives on one con- 
troller, one printer interface, and one 
clock card. It also assumes just one 
disk access of not more than 30 sec- 
onds duration. In the test system, 
equipped with more devices, the hold- 
up time was between 75 and 90 min- 
utes, allowing one disk access. That 
proves sufficient to get past most pow- 
er failures, the most bothersome of 
which are only a few seconds long. 

Each disk access causes significant 
battery drain as drives are started, 
and each reduces hold-up time. Five 
or six accesses seemed to be the prac- 
tical limit, virtually eliminating further 
hold-up time. Of course, reduction 
of backup time by disk drives is not 
unique to the RBS-DC; it affects all 
standby power systems the same way, 
but the RBS-DC starts with a longer ca- 
pability than others. 

Installation can be something of a 
problem. Except with the Commodore 
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version, the RBS-DC must be connect- 
ed inside the computer and could void 
a warranty or service contract. The 
power leads from the internal Apple II 
power supply must be unplugged 
from the motherboard and connected 
to a special cable adapter board that 
can be mounted to any interior flat sur- 
face — the top of the power supply box 
is a good place. That adapter then 
connects to the original plug on the 
motherboard. So far, so good; there's 
no real problem. But there's a cable 
that has to run out to the external unit, 
and it can be a nuisance. 

FCC regulations concerning elec- 
tronic interference dictate a short 
shielded cable to the unit. Thus, a 
27-inch cable, which is a bit thick and 
not overly flexible, limits installation 
locations. It must be routed from the 
adapter through a rear chassis cutout, 
but it's too thick to pass behind a circuit 
board in slot 0 — the only allowable 
slot for a memory card. It can be rout- 
ed under the slot-0 circuit board be- 
hind the motherboard connector, but 
care is necessary to prevent the cable 
pushing the memory board up and out 
of the connector. 

Kinking the cable causes no harm, 
nor does cutting away a section of 
shielding, though that's an FCC viola- 
tion if detected. With three or four 
right-angle turns, a good installation 
that won't lift the slot-0 circuit card can 
be achieved. Two points! First the ca- 
ble on the RBS-DC is easier to handle 
than on its predecessor, the APS-5. 
Second, the Apple He provides a spe- 
cial opening for the cable. 

The unit performs admirably. When 
power goes off, the RBS-DC takes over, 
a front panel indicator flashes, and a 
"beeper" sounds. The audible alarm 
may seem unnecessary at first be- 
cause the display screen blanks out. 
Yet if the system is running unattend- 
ed, the beeper alerts a user to the pow- 
er failure. When power comes back 
on, the unit returns to standby status 
and all operations continue normally. 

The RBS-DC does require a change 
in operating procedures. Because it's 
between the Apple power supply and 
the motherboard, switching the Apple 
off appears as a power failure. To shut 
the computer off, it's necessary to ei- 
ther hold the RBS-DC reset button 
while throwing the computer switch or 
throw the switch and then hit the RBS- 
DC reset. The first method is prefera- 
ble to eliminate a momentary and un- 


necessary battery drain. The habit of 
booting the computer with the power 
switch must be adjusted to use the 
RBS-DC reset at the proper time, oth- 
erwise, the system doesn't power 
down for the reboot. 

The RBS-DC includes a re-design to 
eliminate a "disk trip" malfunction that 
plagued the older APS-5 where re- 
booting the Apple II system with a 
PR#6 command sometimes activated 
reserve power as though there was a 
power interruption. It didn't happen 
every time, but often enough to be 
bothersome. When it did happen, a 
disk access underway for booting 
caused significant battery drain. 
Using the system only a few hours a 
day and running into rebooting acti- 
vations tended to keep the APS-5 on 
the ragged edge of a "low battery" 
condition. The RBS-DC has demon- 
strated no such tendencies, though 
both versions provide an internal 
potentiometer adjustment to set the 
threshold. If such a problem is noted, 
the dealer should be notified, and the 
appropriate adjustment made. 

The RBS-DC takes less than 24 hours 
to recover from complete battery dis- 
charge on the Apple II (18 hours with 
other computers), so it has the longest 
recharge period of units in this article. 
Furthermore, recharging takes place 
only while the computer is powered. 
That may be something of a disadvan- 
tage, but it seems to be a necessary 
tradeoff when tapping the computer's 
internal DC lines while attempting to 
provide long hold-up intervals. 

The RBS-DC comes with a six-month 
warranty (excluding the batteries), 
and several options or accessories are 
available. A transient suppression 
card ($50.00) guards against line 
spikes and overvoltage conditions. An 
interrupt and computer cut-off cable 
allows generation of machine inter- 
rupts, activates external devices such 
as auxiliary alarms or even electrical 
generators, or provides software con- 
trolled turnoff during a power failure. 
An accessory DC adapter allows 
operating the RBS-DC and computer 
from some other 12-volt DC source like 
an automobile battery or cigarette 
lighter. 

Control Technology also indicated 
plans to introduce an in-line AC sup- 
ply for people who object to the loss of 
video and other functions during pow- 
er interruptions. Supposedly it will 
support loads of up to 275 watts, but 


other specifications were not availa- 
ble at the time this article was pre- 
pared. 

The Guardian Angel 

R.H. Electronics' Guardian Angel is 
a line-type reserve supply usable with 
any equipment within its power speci- 
fications. That means computers, pe- 
ripherals, or combinations drawing 
150 watts or less. The manufacturer 
has stated that it should work with con- 
nected loads up to 200 watts, but hold- 
up time may decrease. 

Installation is simple! Plug Guardi- 
an Angel into a grounded wall socket. 
Plug the computer power cord or a 
multi-outlet power strip into a recepta- 
cle on the supply. Switch on the sup- 
ply. No need to enter the computer 
and connect or disconnect anything. 
No need to route cables, move cards, 
or risk voiding a warranty. 

The unit responds to interruptions in 
AC power, not transient interruptions 
to a DC line that might be caused by 
switching the computer on or off (cold 
starting) or performing a Warm boot 
operation. Furthermore, it can be 
used to supply power to several de- 
vices, including a printer, spooler, 
and monitor if the total load is within 
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tolerances. For example, an Apple II 
computer with an Amdek Video-300 
monitor and an Epson MX-80 printer is 
within specifications and allows con- 
tinued operation without being 
"blinded" by the loss of the video dis- 
play. To increase the support time, 
however, it may be desirable to leave 
the printer unsupported. 

Like other units under test, Guardi- 
an Angel performed as advertised. 
Switching time between power inter- 
ruption and battery takeover is speci- 
fied at less than 10 milliseconds and is 
fast enough that connected compo- 
nents suffer no adverse effects — only 
the slightest screen flicker has been 
noticed. The manufacturer claims the 
unit will take over during undervolt- 
age conditions (below 100 volts AC) 
and overvoltage conditions (above 140 
volts AC). During the test period, a few 
brownouts occurred and dimmed the 
lights, but the Guardian Angel 
switched in and prevented any loss of 
data or memory storage typically seen 
without it. 

There are a few observations users 
should recognize before purchasing. 
First and most important, it has a com- 
paratively short hold-up time, conser- 
vatively specified at two to six minutes 



with a rated load of 150 watts. At a half 
load of 75 watts, the backup interval 
still is rated at only 15 minutes. Under 
test, it did last longer, but usually had 
to be shut down within 10 to 12 min- 
utes. Bluntly, it's the shortest rated 
hold-up time of any unit tested and 
one of the shortest noted in literature 
for other units. Connecting external 
batteries can extend the time, and, 
with enough batteries, 6 to 12 hours of 
support is possible but expensive. 

However, recharging time from a 
deep discharge typically is about 12 
hours, which is faster than many other 
units. In fact it's one of the fastest re- 
covering units available. Further- 
more, the high-speed charger cannot 
overcharge the batteries. 

Hold-up time may or may not be a 
disadvantage, meaning simply that 
■users should prepare for orderly shut- 
down when the alarm sounds. Where 
the RBS-DC allowed a substantial in- 
terval before shutting down, longer 
than most power failures would last, 
Guardian Angel doesn't give the luxu- 
ry of sitting back to wait out a power 
loss exceeding a few minutes. The best 
procedure seems to be exiting the sys- 
tem if the outage lasts longer than 60 
seconds — just to play it safe. 

There was some evidence of "chat- 
tering," particularly during power res- 
toration when line conditions fluctu- 
ated rapidly. Typically, this occurs 
when the battery is low, and is notice- 
able when Guardian Angel rapidly 
switches back and forth between the 
AC line and the battery inverter. The 
rapid oscillation of the reserve supply 
under unstable line conditions could 
stress connected equipment if allowed 
to continue, so it is recommended that 
the entire system be shut down imme- 
diately if it occurs. In some other units, 
the problem is eliminated by a 
multiple-second delay from when the 
supply sees AC power return and 
when it switches back to the AC line; 
thus, fluctuating AC power just keeps 
the supply operating on the inverter 
until it stabilizes. The supplier advises 
that a fix is available for the chattering 
if it becomes a problem. 

The unit is equipped with an audi- 
ble alarm that can be switched off, a 
status indicator that changes color 
and flashes at different speeds to indi- 
cate battery condition, and an on/off 
switch. Transient surge protection is 
provided as a standard feature. It also 
has connections for external 12-volt 
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batteries, with an optional cable 
available for plugging into an auto- 
mobile cigarette lighter. However, the 
unit has a warranty for only 90 days. 

The manufacturer claims several 
advantages. First, switching time is 
supposed to be within 10 milliseconds 
of interruption and at a zero-voltage 
crossover in the power cycle, thereby 
maintaining an in-phase operation in- 
tended to eliminate power transfer 
problems. Transient switching vol- 
tages are crystal controlled to 0.01% to 
improve the operation of connected 
synchronous motors. These are things 
that affect technically-oriented users, 
but aren't especially noticeable to oth- 
er users, though none of the units un- 
der test demonstrated any problems 
whether they had these features or 
not. 

The SPS-0200 

SAFT-America's SPS-0200 formerly 
was marketed under the Gould name. 
There's also an SPS-0400 model offer- 
ing twice the output but just under half 
the hold-up time. Like Guardian An- 
gel, the SPS-0200 installs on the AC 
power line between the wall socket 
and the supported equipment where it 
responds only to interruptions in the 
main power line. 

Equipped with four receptacles, it 
can power several devices up to a 
rated load of 200 volt-amperes. Ac- 
cording to the dictionary, a volt- 
ampere is equivalent to a watt, so 
that's 200 watts. On the basis of just the 
rating, that's 25% higher output with a 
hold-up time about three times longer 
than Guardian Angel. Under a test 
load, it did live up to its claims and 
even held up for three minutes under a 
700-watt load accidentally imposed by 
a different computer system, although 
it caused all kinds of noise and buzz- 
ing in that computer. 

The companion model SPS-0400, 
which hasn't been tested, is supposed 
to give a 400 volt-ampere (400 watt) 
output, but it's rated for only eight min- 
utes of hold-up time at full load. 

After three months of testing, the 
SPS-0200 continued to perform as ad- 
vertised and expected. Switching time 
between power interruption and bat- 
tery takeover is specified at less than 
10 milliseconds and is fast enough that 
the connected system components suf- 
fer no adverse effects. Occasionally, 
there is a brief flicker on the video 
screen as it cuts in, but that's all. No 
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memory losses. No disk storage dam- 
age or losses. No interruption to nor- 
mal system operation. 

The manufacturer does not specifi- 
cally claim the unit will take over dur- 
ing undervoltage or overvoltage con- 
ditions, but the test unit responded to 
brownouts. There is a suppression 
network to keep transient voltage 
spikes from reaching connected 
equipment, but no specifications are 
provided. 

It's difficult to find a complaint. It's 
strictly a matter of plug it in and forget 
it. The only time it needs any attention 
is when the alarm sounds. It comes 
with a comparatively long 12-month 
warranty that includes the battery 
which others exclude and refer to a 
separate manufacturer's warranty. It 
has external, user-accessible fusing 
that the other units don't have. It also 
has a low-battery cutoff circuit to pre- 
vent extended power outages from 
completely draining the battery. 

The SAFT-America units do not 
"chatter" under fluctuating AC power. 
After power is restored following an 
interruption, there is a delay of several 
seconds before the units switch back 
from the inverter to line power. Under 
fluctuating conditions, they simply 
stay on the inverter until the situation 
has stabilized. 

The SPS-02000 lacks provision for 
external batteries or power sources. 
Where the hold-up times of other units 
can be increased by attaching extra 
batteries, there is no readily available 
connection on this unit. It's strictly an 
indoor unit designed for home or office 
environments. 

The test unit had a quirk that cost a 
little sleep, though it's supposed to be 
changed in later models. Once acti- 
vated, the alarm beeper doesn't shut 
off without manual intervention. Even 
after power is restored and the unit re- 
turns to AC operation, the alarm 
keeps beeping until a rear-panel but- 
ton is pressed. It makes no difference 
whether the unit is switched on or off, 
a power failure triggers the alarm. 
While it is useful to know that a power 
failure has occurred while away from 
the equipment, home installations 
where the utility company frequently 
interrupts power in the middle of the 
night can necessitate waking up and 
switching the alarm off. 

The 200-watt output appears nearly 
perfect for small systems and periph- 
erals like the Apple II, Epson MX-80, 


and Videx Video-300 configuration. 
The 20-minute hold-up time is suffi- 
cient to ride out brief power failures 
and allows enough time for orderly, 
error-free shutdown from even the 
most complicated programs if the out- 
age lasts longer than ten minutes or 
so. The recharge time from a "deep" 
battery discharge is 12 to 16 hours, 
about the same as Guardian Angel 
and somewhat shorter than the RBS- 
DC. 

i 

The Mayday 60 + 6S 

The Sun Research Mayday 60 + 6S 
is larger than the others, providing in- 
line backup for loads up to 600 watts. 
This particular model generates a 
sine-wave output, compared to the 
rectangular-wave outputs of the 
Guardian Angel and SPS-0200. It is 
the top-of-the-line unit among Sun Re- 
search products, and it includes both 
a surge suppressor and voltage regu- 
lator. 

The real advantage to this type of 
unit is its sine-wave output that is close 
to normal AC power. Rectangular- 
wave units do a good job of approxi- 
mating normal power, but some 
equipment just won't operate properly 
with them. Particularly sensitive AC 
motors like those in eight-inch disk 
drives, hard disks, and other devices 
won't always tolerate power other 
than sine-wave, demonstrating the in- 
compatibility through obvious slow- 
downs and changes in sound. Oddly, 
some switching power supplies used 
in computers also won't tolerate 
rectangular-wave power. That was 
the case with the Morrow Designs' De- 
cision 1 , in which the internal supply 
would start oscillating wildly when hit 
with a rectangular wave (a call to Mor- 
row Designs indicated this might be a 
destructive oscillation). 

Like every unit tested, this one did 
the job it claimed, providing just over 
a half-hour of backup for the test sys- 
tem which applied three-quarters or 
more of the rated load. When hit with 
a power interruption, it never failed to 
support the computer and disk drives 
properly. However, blanking of the 
video screen on the CRT was common 
during or after supply switching. The 
Mayday unit wasn't fast enough for 
the ADDS Regent 25 terminal, though 
that terminal seems unusually sensi- 
tive to power disruptions. Substituting 
a Hazeltine 1500 resulted in fewer 
screen blankings. Nevertheless, a 


blanked screen is tolerable most of the 
time, provided the computer isn't in- 
terrupted. It usually is easy to restore 
the screen contents with a keystroke or 
two. 

Notably, this unit is not quiet like the 
others tested. In fact, it is downright 
noisy — humming and buzzing loudly 
whenever plugged in. Other units 
shut down completely when not actu- 
ally charging the batteries, but this 
one continues to draw power and re- 
mains noisy even after the batteries 
are fully charged. On the manufactur- 
er's advice, two large storage capaci- 
tors that had been vibrating were re- 
placed, reducing the noise level but 
not eliminating it. Some. of that noise 
also comes from several large ferro- 
resonant transformers, although they 
were properly seated and secured to 
the chassis. 

The unit runs a bit hot, where others 
remained cool even under backup op- 
eration. The Mayday gets hot, wheth- 
er on backup or line operation, though 
the manufacturer has provided assur- 
ance this is normal. There are redun- 
dant thermal cutoffs in the unit to inter- 
rupt power if temperature tolerances 
are exceeded, but the overall warmth 
may be disturbing when the unit first is 
installed. 

Another difference is that all three 
other units were equipped with inter- 
nal gelled lead-acid batteries. The 
Mayday arrived with two external 
12-volt wet-cell batteries to be filled 
with electrolyte, charged, and in- 
stalled in an acid-proof plastic battery 
case separate from the main unit. Oth- 
er batteries are available at extra cost, 
but all are external, meaning there's 
some element of inconvenience in try- 
ing to install both the large inverter 
box and the battery container. 

Installation was a bit of problem, 
even after space had been cleared to 
house both the inverter and batteries. 
First, the batteries don't fill the plastic 
case, and foam padding must be 
added below and around them to hold 
them — watch out for fumes if acid 
spills on the foam. Second, not every- 
one feels comfortable filling batteries 
with electrolyte — a corrosive sulfuric- 
acid mixture that can cause severe 
burns if not handled carefully. Third, 
the connecting cables were defective, 
and the connectors separated from the 
wires while connecting the batteries 
and attaching the leads that would 
run to the inverter. That meant inter- 
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rupting the installation to rebuild ca- 
bles. Fourth, on touching the cables to 
the contact posts of the inverter box, 
there's an electrical arc accompanied 
by a loud burst from the alarm circuit. 
Since the instructions don't mention 
that effect, it's disconcerting the first 
time it occurs — in fact the surprise 
petrified this reviewer. 

Once installation problems had 
been overcome, the unit was immedi- 
ately operational, requiring about 12 
hours to charge the batteries*. After 
that, the only really annoying thing 
was the buzzing noise, which re- 
mained loud enough to be distracting 
in a limited work space. Since the 
buzzing (and the power draw) contin- 
ues even when the entire system 
is shut down and the Mayday is 
switched off, an attempt was made to 
stop the noise by unplugging the unit 
when it was idle. Without disconnect- 
ing the batteries, however, they par- 
tially discharge overnight, meaning 
an hour or two of operation with de- 
creased backup each morning until 
they are fully recharged. 

The 60 + 6S has a surge-protection 
and voltage regulation feature that 
does more than just clamp or cut off 
high voltages. Whenever a change in 
power exceeds the capability of the 
protection circuitry, there's an imme- 
diate switch to backup battery power. 
This prevents the connected equip- 
ment from seeing voltage fluctuations, 
and no other regulators or isolators 
are needed. 

Obviously, a few problems were ex- 
perienced with this unit, but the capa- 
bility of supporting a large microcom- 
puter installation with its peripherals 
was attractive. Furthermore, the sine- 
wave output was needed by the par- 
ticular system, and the only other way 
to obtain such a power source would 
have been with true Uninterruptible 
Power Supplies from other manufac- 
turers at even higher costs and possi- 
bly with similar problems. This partic- 
ular unit probably is not well-suited to 
small installations like the Apple II, but 
it is useful with larger, more sophisti- 
cated systems typical of business and 
professional applications. 

General observations 

Other than the Mayday unit, most 
reserve supplies use ''gelled lead-acid 
batteries.'' They are moderately 
heavy units. The RBS-DC weighs al- 
most 10 pounds, Guardian Angel is al- 


most 15 pounds, and the SPS-0200 is 32 
pounds. In contrast, the Mayday 
60 + 6S has a shipping weight 124 
pounds (70 pounds for the inverter and 
54 for the two wet-cell batteries). How- 
ever, the gelled acid batteries are sig- 
nificantly better than nickel-cadmium 
batteries because they aren't subject 
to charge-memory problems. Nickel- 
cadmium batteries have to be cycled 
from full charge to low charge period- 
ically to keep them from taking a "set" 
that would prevent full cycling when 
it's really needed for equipment back- 
up. In general, avoid power supplies 
that use nickel-cadmium cells. 

Gelled batteries are called 
"maintenance-free," but it only 
applies to not having to add water or 
electrolyte as wet cells require. Like all 
storage batteries, these do break 
down in time and eventually have to 
be replaced. Stated life expectancies 
range from two to five years, but most 
seem to be about three years. 

None of the manufacturers herein 
mentioned possible hazards of gas 
venting. SAFT-America does include 
an unexplained direction not to en- 
close the SPS-0200 in an airtight envi- 
ronment, but they seem more con- 
cerned with possible heat build-ups if 
there's insufficient air circulation 
(though the unit never has run hot). 
However, literature from some other 
manufacturers does suggest that, un- 
der rare or abnormal circumstances, 
any batteries could vent gases, princi- 
pally hydrogen, that could be explo- 
sive if not diluted with fresh air. 

Therefore, power supplies should 
not be used in airtight areas where 
gases or heat might accumulate. Nor- 
mally, this shouldn't be a problem, but 
all users should be aware of the possi- 
ble hazard and make sure they al- 
ways have sufficient ventilation. A 
unit sitting on a desk in a house or of- 
fice shouldn't pose a problem. Do not, 
however, enclose units in cabinets, 
drawers, or other confined areas. 

Though already mentioned, this 
bears repeating. Some units output a 
sine-wave just like regular AC line 
power. Others, output a rectangular 
wave that only approximates normal 
power. For many devices, this is no 
problem, but for others it is. Motorized 
equipment such as AC-driven disk 
drives, hard disks, and even cooling 
fans won't always tolerate a rectangu- 
lar waveform. This is characterized by 
hearing motors slow when reserve 


power takes effect. Similarly, some in- 
ternal computer power supplies may 
not tolerate rectangular waveforms, 
and they can start "ratcheting" or os- 
cillating, sometimes destructively. 
Users must be careful about matching 
power supplies and equipment, mak- 
ing certain the standby unit may be re- 
turned for refund if it won't work in a 
particular installation. 

All such reserve supplies provide 
an interesting advantage with video- 
tex or networking applications. In a 
typical power failure, the telephone 
lines are unaffected since they are in- 
dependently powered by the tele- 
phone company. By keeping the com- 
puter and modem on-line and 
operational, data retrievals and trans- 
missions can continue uninterrupted. 
That translates to a savings in time 
and connection charges because it's 
possible to avoid having to restart an 
operation from scratch. 

As a final thought, the object is not to 
keep equipment operating through 
long outages. If power is going out for 
hours or a day, no normally affordable 
unit will back up the system for that 
amount of time. The real purpose is to 
ride over the short interruptions — 
those half-second to ten-second out- 
ages that are just long enough to wipe 
out hours or days of work. If the outage 
lasts more than a few minutes, there 
should be sufficient time to shut down 
the system after saving work in prog- 
ress so nothing is lost and the job can 
be resumed later. With those things in 
mind, reserve power can be invalua- 
ble in any serious application. It only 
takes one power failure at the wrong 
instant to wipe out enough work to 
more than pay for the supply unit that 
should have been installed in the first 
place. M 

Ernest E. Mau is a technical consultant and free- 
lance writer from Denver. 
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THE 

MICROSPOOLER 

MicroSpooler 

Consolink Corp. 

1840 Industrial Circle 
Longmont, CO 80501 
(800) 525-6705 

Reviewed by Fred Blechman 

Since the review of the "Sooper- 
Spooler" in the March issue of TODAY 
(page 36), the manufacturer has 
changed its name from Compulink to 
Consolink, added a toll-free number, 
and now has a less-expensive 
buffer/interface device called "Micro- 
spooler." 

The MicroSpooler's basic function is 
to accept data at high speed from your 
computer and then feed that data to 
your printer at the much-lower print- 
ing rate. This frees your computer for 
other activity while the printer is doing 
its job. 

Save over 20 minutes 

For example, if you are printing a 
20-page document (assuming 60 lines 
per page, with an average line length 
of 40 characters), using a printer with 
a speed of 80 characters per second 
and no printer buffer, it takes about 2 1 
minutes to print one copy — and an- 
other 21 minutes for another copy. 
During all this time, the computer is 
not accessible to you, since it's di- 
recting its output to the much-slower 
printer. However, with a typical com- 
puter output of 3,000 characters per 
second fed to a MicroSpooler, your 
computer would be free in 16 seconds. 
Plus, you can make up to 99 additional 
copies without using any more com- 
puter time. As far as the computer 
knows, it's connected to a 3,000 char- 
acter per second printer. 

The MicroSpooler can also be used 
with other devices, such as between a 
phone modem and a printer, or be- 
tween a computer and a modem. Four 
models are available for any combi- 
nation of parallel or serial inputs or 
outputs, with miniature switches ac- 
cessible from under the unit to set seri- 
al parameters. Each model is availa- 
ble with a 16K buffer size, expandable 
by either the factory or the user to 32K 
or 64K. Two 4164 dynamic RAM chips 
— about $6 each — will upgrade 16K 
to 32K; four more will complete the up- 
grade to 64K. They simply plug into 


empty socket on the MicroSpooler PC 
board. 

All models of the MicroSpooler — 
6 1 /2-inches high by 2 3 /4-inches wide by 
8 Winches deep — are vertically ori- 
ented to save table space. The built-in 
120VAC 60 Hz power supply consumes 
only six watts, and now power is 
drawn from the printer or computer. 
Two Winch-high LED digits provide 
status readout of the amount of data 
stored, copies remaining, or pause 
function. Two large front-mounted 
pushbuttons (COPY/PAUSE and RE- 
SET), and an on-off power switch on 
the rear, are the only controls — signi- 
fying the simplicity of operation. A 
self-test routine checks both the ROM 
and RAM contained in the Micro- 
Spooler. Furthermore, the units are 
sold with a 30-day money-back guar- 
antee and one year repair-or-replace 
warranty. 

Toll-free hotline 

I bought my unit after calling the 
toll-free number and asking a few 
questions. I have a TRS-80 Model III 
and a Okidata Microline-80 Printer 
(Centronics-type parallel interface), 
and I wondered if I would be able to 
use the MicroSpooler with this combi- 
nation. The very helpful woman at the 
other end of the line explained that 
they had units for parallel-to-parallel, 
serial-to-serial, serial-to-parallel, and 
parallel-to-serial. I ordered the 
parallel-to-parallel unit ($199) and a 
standard parallel cable ($30). The 
woman told me it would take a few 
weeks, and they'd call to verify before 
shipping. There would be no charge 
on my credit card until shipment. I re- 
ceived a call only two weeks later that 
my unit was being shipped. 

When the MicroSpooler arrived, I 
did something I usually don't do: I 
hooked it up without looking at the in- 
structions — and it worked on the first 
try! I turned off all power to the com- 
puter and printer. The cable that for- 
merly went to the printer plugged into 
the input connector on the Micro- 
Spooler, and my new cable went from 
the MicroSpooler output connector to 
the printer. Then I plugged in the 
MicroSpooler to the power line. I 
turned on the computer, the printer, 
and the switch on the back of the 
MicroSpooler. The large LED display 
on the MicroSpooler read "0." I fed 
some text from a word processor. Eve- 
rything worked perfectly, and my 



computer READY prompt came up af- 
ter only a few printer lines, even with a 
page or more of text. What a pleasure! 

The very clear and complete 22- 
page manual explains how to perform 
other functions. Frankly, I'm glad I had 
a simple parallel-to-parallel interface, 
since the instructions for connecting 
serial devices took several pages to 
discuss setting the small switches used 
on those units. The manual gives con- 
siderable technical information on 
interfacing the MicroSpooler and your 
computer with the slave device. Con- 
nector pinouts, signal descriptions, 
and timing diagrams are provided, 
though a unit schematic is not. 
Consolink has that toll-free hotline if 
you run into an interface problem. I 
just plugged in the cable and it 
worked. Simple! 

Two-digit display 

The two-digit LED display provides 
various status reports. Normally, it 
reads "00." When printing is dumped 
from the computer into the Micro- 
Spooler, the LEDs count by 1 ,000- byte 
(kilobyte or "k") increments up to the 
buffer size. Even as the LEDs are 
counting, the printer starts. As soon as 
the computer completes output to the 
buffer, the screen shows the READY 
prompt, and you again have control of 
the keyboard. The printer charges 
ahead for as long as it takes, and the 
MicroSpooler display counts down a 
kilobyte at a time. If you wish to inter- 
rupt printing at any time, just press the 
COPY/PAUSE button and the LEDs 
blink rapidly to let you know you are in 
PAUSE. When the printing is com- 
pleted, just press the COPY/PAUSE 
button for each additional complete 
copy of the buffer contents. 
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To preset the number of copies, 
press the COPY/PAUSE button before 
printing and the display increments 
up to 99. You can command the Micro- 
Spooler to pause automatically after 
each copy, or at each form feed char- 
acter (ASCII decimal 12). The RESET 
button clears the entire MicroSpooler 
memory instantly. 

Drawbacks? 

As with many good things, there are 
some drawbacks. I found that when I 
ran some programs that put informa- 
tion on the screen and also output to 
the printer, the screen display whizzed 
by (since it wasn't being slowed down 
by the printer). This could be corrected 
by some short (under six seconds) 
FOR-NEXT loops in the program, or by 
pressing the PAUSE button on the Mi- 
croSpooler. The MicroSpooler "batch- 
es" all printer output from the comput- 
er with less than six seconds between 
characters. 

On the other hand, some tabula- 
tions that normally are very slow be- 
cause the printer is addressed for each 
line, appear on the screen almost in- 
stantly and are completed while the 
printer is still cranking out the first few 
lines. 

I'm sure I will consider the Micro- 
Spooler one of the most essential parts 
of my computer system, like the printer 
itself. It speeds up screen displays and 
sets the keyboard back under my con- 
trol for the next task. I don't have to sit 
twidling my thumbs waiting for the 
printer. It greatly increases the effi- 
ciency of my whole system. 


Fred Blechman is a free-lance writer from Los An- 
geles. 


THE 

PROGRAMMER: 
A Program 
Writing Tool 


Reviewed by Ernest E. Mau 

With "user friendliness" a para- 
mount consideration in microcom- 
puting these days, there has been a 
run on software or programs claiming 
to ease the burden of writing other 
software. So-called "program writers" 
or "software generators" are adver- 
tised throughout popular computing 
magazines. However, advertising can 
be misleading, and a user may find a 
newly acquired software generator is 
nothing more than a database man- 
agement system (DBMS) that prepares 
an individualized means of manipu- 
lating database information 
repetitively. It may generate software 
only for specific and limited applica- 
tions within the database and not for 
general-purpose computing. 

That's great for a user who relies on 
databases for information handling, 
financial analyses, and so on. But 
what about applications that don't 
bend to such structures? 

A solution to easing program writ- 
ing without relying on database struc- 
tures is Advanced Operating Systems' 
The Programmer. This menu-driven 
"programming shorthand" system, 
written by Ron Kelly, speeds BASIC 
programming for any imaginable 
purpose by converting menu selec- 
tions and definitions to error-free lines 
of code. It's capable of producing vir- 
tually any type of program for any ap- 
plication and thereby is a true soft- 
ware generator. 

Versatility is the key to The Program- 
mer. The user begins by planning a 
program, preferably creating detailed 
step-by-step flow charts. Each charted 
step is converted to one or more lines 
of BASIC code by selecting and se- 
quencing menu choices. Don't misun- 
derstand; proper menu use is not a 
trivial consideration. There's more to it 
than just telling The Programmer to 
write a program for name and ad- 
dress management. The user must 
have a knowledge of the operational 
flow through his or her solution to a 


problem and must process each step 
individually. The software cannot and 
should not attempt to think for the user, 
but only enhance the user's abilities 
by eliminating the tedious overhead of 
manually coding each step. 

The Programmer does not eliminate 
the need for good planning. It doesn't 
eliminate the need to devise a worka- 
ble solution or algorithm. It doesn't, 
eliminate the need for a knowledge of 
logical programming techniques and 
approaches. Instead, it increases pro- 
gramming speed for greater produc- 
tivity. It minimizes the need for in- 
depth knowledge of individual BASIC 
instructions and statements, while 
relieving the user of the long and often 
baffling process of "debugging" a pro- 
gram for syntax errors and typograph- 
ical mistakes. It can even improve pro- 
gramming expertise by permitting 
concentration on creative aspects in- 
stead of mechanical ones. 

The system contains nine primary 
function menus, most having multiple 
sub-menus and operations. The pri- 
mary ones provide choices for disk-file 
control, printer control, console con- 
trol, overall program control, alpha- 
betic (string) functions, numeric func- 
tions, special functions (including 
graphics), various utilities, and up- 
date or exit options. 

To illustrate, the primary menu for 
Program Control offers eight options, 
namely branch, repeat, delay, halt, 
call, chain, remarks, and BASIC state- 
ment. Suppose "branch" is selected 
by keying its selection number. A sub- 
menu offers four more choices, specifi- 
cally branch unconditionally, branch 
on condition, branch on menu selec- 
tion, and branch on error. Choosing 
branch on condition then allows con- 
ditions to be specified, and the appro- 
priate program code is written to ac- 
complish that operation. Obviously, 
the user must know and indicate when 
a branch is required, what kind of 
branch must be performed, and what 
the conditions for branching must be. 

When a line of program code is writ- 
ten by the software, it's free of typing 
errors, syntax errors, and similar 
problems. However, it is not necessari- 
ly free of logic errors, so if the user fails 
to keep track of variable names, steps 
already performed, allocation of val- 
ues to variables, and other factors, it is 
possible to write a program that won't 
work as intended because the under- 
lying flow is wrong. The Programmer 
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cannot guarantee the accuracy of the 
algorithm or procedures chosen — 
again, it cannot think for the user, an- 
ticipate the user, or second-guess the 
meaning of instructions. It does exact- 
ly what it's told, when it's told. 

An early question for this reviewer 
was, "What happens when I have to 
do something not available from a 
menu selection?" Well, several menus 
and sub-menus contain the choice 
"BASIC statement," inserting a pro- 
gram line exactly as the user writes it. 
That allows any operation to be pro- 
grammed even if the menus don't pro- 
vide it, though such lines are accepted 
literally and without any syntax or oth- 
er error checking. 

Using The Programmer is a pleas- 
ure. With practice, it accomplishes 
what it promises, effectively relieving 
the user of tedious tasks. The manual 
provides both tutorial and reference 
sections, with the former introducing 
procedures and possible approaches, 


while the latter allows finding refer- 
ence information quickly. The manual 
is readable, easily followed, and pro- 
vides a thorough guide through the 
system. It also includes sample pro- 
grams and procedures for a mailing- 
list manager and several graphics ap- 
plications. 

About the only somewhat negative 
comment is that' The Programmer 
doesn't necessarily write the most effi- 
cient (fastest or least memory consum- 
ing) code possible. For example, the 
version tested runs under Microsoft 
BASIC-80 with a SoftCard for the Ap- 
ple II. It's characteristic of BASIC-80 
that files may be opened and closed, 
allowing re-use of a file number for dif- 
ferent purposes at different program 
points. The BASIC may be initialized 
from CP/M for a stated number of files, 
with each added file reserving addi- 
tional memory. By using the minimum 
number and reassigning as needed, 
memory can be conserved. With The 


Programmer, each file used in a pro- 
gram is defined against its own file 
number, meaning more numbers as- 
signed for complex programs, and a 
corresponding decrease in free mem- 
ory. 

In examining the output code from 
The Programmer, which can be cop- 
ied, modified, or used in any other 
way desired, numerous instances can 
be spotted where simple changes 
could speed the program or free some 
memory. Like any other software, 
however, The Programmer must make 
some tradeoffs to be usable, and a 
small sacrifice in efficiency of the out- 
put code is necessary to achieve rea- 
sonable reliability and ease of use in 
creating that code via menus. Of 
course, a programmer interested in 
improving an output can edit and alter 
lines, commands, or statements as 
necessary. Nevertheless, the package 

Continued on page 48 




Express 
yourself . . . 

Silk-screened by hand in 
black on finest quality cotton /poly 
washable, wearable fabric. S, M, L, XL. 
Red, blue, green, yellow. $7.95 ea. + $1.50 shipping 
ea. Save on 6 or more, $6.95 ea. + $3 shipping. (Outside 
U.S. or rush, double ship charge.) Visa, MasterCard, check, money order. 

DIMENSION 4 DESIGN GROUP 

Dept. 0031, 1018 Proprietors Rd., Worthington, OH 43085 


FILL OUT & RETURN TODAY! 


MODEL # 

QTY. 

SIZE 

COLOR 

PRICE 
















Ohio add sales tax 
. RUSH • Shipping & handling 

614-846-1839 TOTAL 



Name 

Address 

City 

□ VISA 
Card No. 
Signature 


State 


-Zip 


□ MasterCard 


□ Chk. 


Exp. Date 
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FOR YOUR 
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ISO-1 7 4 Quad Isolated Sockets 

ISO-18 2 Quad Isolated Banks, 6 Si 

: 

Circuit Breaker, any model (Add-CB 
Remote Switch, any model (Add-RS) 


Electronic Specialists, Inc. 

1 7 1 South Main Street, Box 389, Natick, Massachusetts 01760 

Toll Free Order Desk 1 -800-225-4876 
MasterCard, VISA, American Express 
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Reviews/Books 



COMPUTER 

CAMPING 


The Computer Camp Book 

by Laura Littell and Fred Hickler 
227 pages 

The Yellow Springs Computer Camp, 
Inc. 

$12.95 

Reviewed by Carole Houze Gerber 

The staff at Yellow Springs Comput- 
er Camp at Ohio's Antioch College 
learned so much establishing and 
running their first session last year that 
Professor Tom Copley, the camp's ex- 
ecutive director, decided to put togeth- 
er a book about it. The result is a de- 
lightful, easy-to-read soft-cover 
volume titled simply The Computer 
Camp Book. 

Written and edited by camp coun- 
selors Laura Littell and Fred Hickler, 
with design and production work by 
artists Sharon Sandusky and Chel 
White, The Computer Camp Book in- 
cludes information for parents, chil- 
dren, counselors and camp directors. 
Chapters include ''How to Start and 
Run Your Own Camp," "Ideas and 
Materials for Learning and Teaching," 
"Computer Literacy and Recreational 
Activities," a "Nationwide Guide to 
Computer Camps," "Courses and 
Workshops" — and delightful inter- 
views and essays by campers, camp- 
ers' parents, and counselors. The 
camp's board members, Barbara and 
Phil Fullam, Barbara Dee Copley, 
Paul Monaghan, and Warren Wat- 
son, also provided support and arti- 
cles. To receive the 227-page catalog- 
sized book, send a check made out to 
Yellow Springs Computer Camp, Inc. , 
for $14.95 (includes $2.00 postage) to 
Sharon Sandusky or Chel White, 8327 
Sheridan Lane, Eden Prairie, MN 
55344. 


COMPLETE 
HANDBOOK OF 
PERSONAL 
COMPUTERS 

The Complete Handbook of Personal 
Computers Communications: 
Everything You Need To Go Online 
With The World 

by Alfred Glossbrenner 
St. Martin's Press, New York 
325 pp, $14.95. 

Reviewed by Charles Bowen & 
Stewart Schneider 

Sometimes publicists do an author a 
disservice. 

The press releases from St. Martin's 
Press in advance of this book said it 
would be as "important as the person- 
al computer revolution itself." 

We wouldn't be surprised if author 
Alfred Glossbrenner was as embar- 
rassed when he saw that as singer 
Bruce Springsteen had been after an 
overzealous publicist plastered post- 
ers all over town boasting that the 
young New Jersey rocker would be 
"the next Bob Dylan." 

Such praise has a way of making 
truly worthy work seem pretentious — 
particularly in a field such as 
microcomputers. Long ago we all had 
to develop antibodies to the epidemic 
of hype. 

Perhaps best of all, it points out what 
the major information services have in 
common, so new users have a good 
idea of what to expect before they log 
on. This is the kind welcome wagon a 
lot of us wish had greeted us when we 
came ashore in the Network Nation. 

Of course, the braggadocio from 
Glossbrenner's publisher will chal- 
lenge many reviewers to find fault. 
And there are nits to be picked. 

To Glossbrenner's credit, he tries to 
cover the entire spectrum of computer 
communications, from its history to its 
technical aspects, right down to spe- 
cific commands used in the various 
databases. And sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, the book falls short in the spe- 
cifics. 

For instance, in his lengthy chapter 
on CompuServe, Glossbrenner goes 
into detail about the use of the "GO" 
commands for navigating the system, 
and then lists page numbers for specif- 
ic services in the system, such as the 
CB Simulation. But some of that infor- 


• 

mation is outdated, and those page 
numbers either no longer exist or take 
the reader to an entirely different fea- 
ture. 

Now, to the publisher (and perhaps 
to the author of the press release), 
these errors may be no more serious 
than typos. However, the reader who 
follows the book's instructions will ex- 
perience the very frustration the au- 
thor works so diligently to prevent. 

If this handbook goes into a second 
printing, perhaps the time will be 
taken to at least correct the errors in 
some of the specifics. The publisher 
should take into account that all the 
databases are changing rapidly and 
avoid tips that might be outdated be- 
fore the book is on the shelves. 

As this kind of communications 
grows, we're going to need guides to 
being a good citizen of the Network 
Nation. This book is a beginning. 


$300,000.00 

in 

EXTRA INCOME 


A recent governmental study has shown 
that men who have received a bachelor’s 
degree earn an average of $300,000.00 
more in life-time income than men who have 
merely graduated from high school. 

The study also reveals that the life-time 
earning potential for a woman is increased 
by approximately one-half of that of a man, 
$160,000.00. 

A graduate degree can raise these potential 
earnings even more. 

If you have been passed over for promotion, 
turned down for a job, or are simply ready to 
increase your earning potential, consider 
the advantage a college degree will give you. 

Newport University offers a new and inno- 
vative way to earn both undergraduate and 
graduate degrees in a variety of disciplines. 

Degree programs are designed for the 
working adult who recognizes the valueofa 
college degree in today’s highly competitive 
job market. 

Students work at their own pace, in the 
convenience of their own home. 

For further details about how YOU can 
earn a valid degree without classroom 
attendance, call or write TODAY. 

NEWPORT UNIVERSITY 

3720 Campus Drive 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 
( 714 ) 556-0762 
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The new RCA APT 
expands your data communications 

For business, professional and personal 
data communications, you’ll find more user- 
friendly features and greater communications 
capabilities in the RCA APT than in other termi- 
nals selling for up to three times the price. 

The new APT terminals are ideally suited 
to multi-data base time sharing and dedicated, 
direct computer-connected applications. They 
feature menu-controlled operation and a pro- 
grammable "personality” to match specific 
communications requirements for your data 
bases. 

A single keypress can dial a stored num- 
ber, send the log-on sequence to the host 
computer, and return terminal control to the 
user. Password protection prevents unauthor- 



APTVP3801. Flexible 
membrane 
keyboard version 
designed for 
travel and hostile 
environments. 


ized access to designated numbers. APT 
can also be used as an auto-dialer for voice 
communications. 

APT terminals list for $399, in your choice 
of full stroke or membrane keyboard versions. 
Either style is also available with a display 
monitor for $598 list. The data display monitor 
alone, VP3012D,$229 list. 


OEM and dealer pricing available. 
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DISPLAY (VP301 2D). High performance, 
12" diagonal, non-glare, green 
phosphorus screen. 


VIDEO OUTPUT. Selectable 80 or 
40 characters x 24 lines 
on standard monitor. 


TV OUTPUT. Displays 40 characters x 24 lines 
on Ch. 3/Ch. 4 of standard TV set. 


FUNCTION KEYS. User 
programmable or downloadable 
from host computer. 


DIRECT CONNECT MODEM. 

Built-in, 300 baud, 
originate/answer/auto answer. 


AUTO DIAL. Tone or pulse dialing 
of up to 26 stored phone numbers, 
voice or data base calls. — 


AUTO LOG-ON. Enters information 
automatically after auto dialing. 


APT VP4801 


RESIDENT MENUS. User-friendly 

terminal set-up and 

phone directory maintenance. 


MEMORY BACKUP. Minimum 48-hour storage of 
directory, log-on and other parameters without 
plug-in power. No batteries required. 


(All Purpose Terminal) 
capabilities for a lot less money. 


Quite simply, matching features with price, 
there is no other professional quality terminal 
available today that can do as much at such 
low cost. 

For more information, just clip the coupon 
at right. The new RCA APT. Expansive. Not 
expensive. 


OTHER FEATURES 

RS232C port for direct computer connections at data rates to 
9600 baud, or for connecting high speed modems and other 
accessories. Parallel printer port for hard copy. Numeric 
keypad, can dial phone numbers not in terminal directory. 
Built-in speaker with adjustable volume control for audio 
monitoring of phone line. Smooth scroll display. Automatic 
screen blanking to reduce possibility of burn. Briefcase size: 
17" x 7" x 2". Weight: under 4 lbs. 




To: 

RCA Microcomputer Products 
New Holland Avenue 
Lancaster, PA 17604 

Please send me the APT brochure with complete 
specifications. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City State Zip 

For more information or to order, call 800-233-0094. 

In Penna., call collect to 717-393-0446. 
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SHOPPERS 



RATES & INFORMATION 


If you have hardware, software or services to offer TODAY'S 
100,000 plus readers, let them know with a low cost Shopper's 
Guide listing. 

For only $45, your listing will tell our growing audience just what's 
available to improve their efficiency, lower their costs and increase 
their enjoyment of personal computing. 

Listings will be classified according to four categories: Software, 
Services, Consultants or Retailers. As listings are received, they 
will be typeset and published in the next available issue of TODAY. 

Each listing will cost $45. This covers the general listing information 
as well as a maximum of 40 words describing your product, busi- 
ness or service. Additional words are $ 1 5 per each additional 1 5 
words or a fraction. Listings for two or more consecutive issues will 
earn a 10% discount. Payment MUST be received with the listing 
information. 

Here's a guide to the kind of information to include in your listing. 

Software: Product name; author and/or company's name; mailing 
address; CompuServe User ID; telephone number; up to 40 words 
describing your products. 

Services: Type of service; company name; mailing address; tele- 
phone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words describing 
your services. 

Consultants: Company and individual contact name; mailing ad- 
dress; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your products and services. 

Retailers: Company name; mailing address; individual contact 
name; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your products and services. 



You can use the attached card when ordering your ad or mail your 
information with payment to TODAY Shopper's Guide, P. O. Box 
639, Columbus, Ohio 43216-0639 


SOFTWARE 

COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
SoftWare House 
5608 E. 71 st , Suite 914 
Tulsa, OK 74136 
(918) 496-2732 

Everything you wanted for your computer 
but couldn't find! Personal Computer 
Software and accessories — Atari, 
Commodore, Texas Instruments, Timex, 
Apple, IBM. We offer hundreds of 
programs and computer accessones at 
major discounts. Send for free catalog 
and price sheets. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
IRVSTRAUBER ENTERPRISES 
PO Box 182 

Encino, Ca 91316, (213) 705-7422 
CompuServe 72425.307 

Save on CP/M, Apple, IBM programs. 
Factory sealed/guaranteed. dBASEII 
for Apple II, $339.00; VISICALC3.3 for 
IBM, $199.00; WORDSTAR CP/M, 
$359.00. major producers at 
substantial discounts. Athana disks— 
5!4", SSSD, 1 0 for $2. 35; SSDD, 10FOR 
$2.60. send for discount list. 


DOUBLE TALK 

A Saturday Software Creation 
Via Softex- 

CompuServe 71635,1025 

DBLTALK is a fast split-screen terminal 
program for TRS-80 1/III to use on CB and 
SIG conferences. No fighting to set a word 
in edgewise — type and receive 
messages simultaneously. Only $15 from 
CompuServe's Software Exchange — 
Softex® — at PCS-40. 


NORTH STAR SOFTWARE 

The Computer Shoppe 

283 Medford Ave., Patchogue, NY 11772 

(516) 758-6558 

ACOM OR ECOM: Communication 
packages running under Horizon DOS or 
ADVANTAGE GDOS ($39.95). 
KEYMASTER: A CP/M-based utility 
program for the ADVANTAGE which 
allows user specification of the codes 
generated by any key, Utilize the function 
and cursor keys ($59.95). 


THE SMART 64 TERMINAL 
Microtechnic Solutions, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2940 
New Haven, CT 06515 
(203) 389-8383 
CompuServe 74145,1015 

Flexible 300 baud terminal emulator for 
Commodore 64 supports public access 
and private systems. Full modem control. 
Definable Transmit/Receive table. 
Programmable function keys. Uploads 
files. Downloads with complete user 
control: stores on disk. Alarm timer. 
Text/BASIC conversions. 
Review/Extract/Prmt. Disk required. 
Check or money order. Tape $26.95; disk 
$29.95. 


DOSASIDE/CHESS-MATE 
Philadelphia Consulting Group, Inc. 
P.O. Box 102-C 
Wynnewood, PA 19096 
CompuServe 70475,1277 

DosAside: executive DOS commands 
from your programs! Examine DIRectory, 
LIST/KILL files, then return to program 
with information/screen display intact! 
"SAVE" option runs another program and 
returns to the first! $24.95. Chess-Mate: an 
electronic chess board; screen approved 
by a former champion! Le.ts you play, 
study variations, test moves, save games. 
Chess-by-phone can replace 
correspondence games! 24.95. Model I/III 
disk. TRSDOS, LDOS, DOSPLUS. Check, 
m/o, VISA/MC. 


GAMES FOR THE II (VOLUME 1) 
Maryland Model II Games 
3304 Carlton Avenue 
Temple Hills, MD 20748 
(301) 894-1274 

Model D/12/16 Owners! Real-time arcade- 
style games for the TRS-80 Model 11/12/16. 
Diskette includes: "Skydiver," "Star 
Battle," "The Wall," "The Swarm," " 
Mayhem." Difficulty levels vary. Full 
documentation. $29.95 (Maryland 
residents add $1.50 sales tax). 


PLUMB: PROBING THE WORLD OF 
PERSONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Riverside Data Inc. 

P.O. Box 300 

Harrods Creek, KY 40027 
(502) 228-3820 

Bulletin Boards Newsletter — PLUMB — 
software downloaders, market news, 
financial services, games, pirate BBS, 
adult message systems. Newsletter of 
micro/mmicomputer telecommunications 
covers facts, news, telephone numbers 
and more. $20 for five 1983 issues. 


APPLE-AIR NAVIGATION TRAINER 
Space-Time Associates 
20-39 Country Club Dr. 

Manchester, NH 03102 
(603)625-1094 
CompuServe 70310,217 

ANT is a navigation simulator. Hi-res 
graphics, sound, VOR's, NDB's, ADF, 
airspeed, ground-track, adjustable 
winds, 4 simulations, VOR Demo (for 
beginners). Available on disk for the 
Apple ILII + /III, 48K, 3.3, A5 ROM (or 
equiv), $40.,MC&VISA 


THE BASIC DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 

Ken Snapp 

SofTool Systems 

8972 E. Hampden Ave. Suite 179 

Denver, CO 80231 

(303)793-0145 

CompuServe 70140,111 

An integrated set of software tools for 
the IBM PC that will greatly increase 
the efficiency and productivity of 
BASIC language programmers. 
Single Step Trace, cross-reference, 
dynamically dump all program 
variables, renumber with line relo- 
cation, program compression and 
expansion. $99. 


PROFESSIONAL LOAN AMORTIZATION 
DataPlan Business Software 
2450-L Foothill Boulevard 
Calistoga, CA 94515 
(707) 942-0217 
CompuServe 72135,1513 

Cover Sheet, Yearly Schedule, and 
Monthly Schedule (annual summaries). 
Automatic final payment. First year 
payments, rounded monthly payments, 
and early termination balloon options! 
Customized headings, 8 V 2 x 11. Apple II 
(48K), DOS 3.3, parallel or serial printer. 
Unprotected diskette, instructions. $19.95, 
CHK/MO. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
COMPUVU 
P.O. Box 1634 
S.J.CA 92693 
CompuServe #72145,31 

Super discounts on 1800 + programs, 
games, video tapes, films and books. 
Apple, Atari, Intellivision, TRS-80, 
IBM, Vic 20, Commodore, hardware, 
5" & 8 " CP/M. 40 page catalog. 

$2.00 refunded with order. Factory 
guaranteed. 


REAL ESTATE PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 
Tomar Productions 
P.O. Box 740871 
Dallas, TX 75374 
(214) 363-3059 

Real Estate program for managing 
income and expenses on all apartments, 
warehouses, condos, single family, etc. 
Prints detailed cash flow analysis, 
summary report and categorizes like 
expenses for IRS. Available for all Apple 
computers $149.95. Available on IBM-PC 
$199.95. 


Harloff Inc., Software Dept. CS 
725 Market St. 

Wilmington, Del. 19801 
CompuServe 71505, 1005 

Stock Option Investors: Call/put Op- 
tions 2.0. New program calculates call 
and put prices, future option medica- 
tion, hedge ratios, breakeven values 
and % price change per $ stock 
change. $ 1 50. 00 check or money order 
48K Apple™ Il-f andDOS3.3 
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SUPER DISCOUNTS FOR ATARI'S 
Software Unlimited 
P.O. Box 351 Riegelsville, PA 18077 
(215)250-9471 CompuServe 70175,564 

We feature super prices on Atari 400/ 
800 software. We carry Atari, Thorn 
Emi, Synapse, Gebelli, and Datasoft. 
Call CARNIVAL BBS for on line price 
list, or request one via E-Mail, 
CARNIVAL BBS- (2 15) 250-9471. 24hrs. 


FUND MASTER TC 

Time Trend Software, 337 Boston Rd., 
Billerica, MA 01821 
CompuServe 71345,110 

Finally! The capability to analyze Mutual 
Funds with the same precision and 
capability available to common stock 
investors. Automatic Database Retrieval, 
Charting, Momentum Analysis, Market 
Timing. Requires Apple 11+ or compatible 
computer. Brochure available upon 
request. 


COMPUTER PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

George M. Creations 

Rt. 6, P.O. Box 12 

Mohegan Lake, NY 10547 

(914) 528-1616 

Attn, inventors, systems developers, 
engineers. We design and build custom 
working prototypes and models to enclose 
your electronics. Limited production runs 
of custom enclosures. Protection for 
proprietory devices. Write for free 
brochure and information. 


PROFESSIONAL COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS 

P.O. Box 6422 

Wheeling, WV, 26003, (304) 232-0253 
CompuServe 71745,1360 

Buy the RCA VP-3501 VIDEO DATA 
TERMINAL from us and save. Now 
only $379 and includes a free pass- 
word and hour on CompuServe and 
THE DOW JONES News/Retrieval. 
Save sales tax outside WV. VISA/ 
MASTERCARD or send check. 


SPACE MISSION 
Have Computer Will Travel 
13222 Louvre St., Pacoima, CA 91331 
(213) 896-3572 CompuServe 70065,147 

New Adventure game for the TRS-80 
MOD 1,3. Object is to destroy space 
station, but you have to fight robots as 
you go from room to room. To order 
send $12 for tape, $17 for disk. 


TURNABOUT ENTERPRISES 
P.O. Box 5028CS, Mishawaka, IN 46545 
(219) 256-5967 
CompuServe 72115,317 

Our catalogs lists over 700 Apple; 450 
Atari; 200 TRS I & III; 75 IBM; 125 T.I. 
software and hardware items at rock 
bottom prices. Ask for your computer's 
catalog or pricing via EMAIL. VISA, 
Master Charge. Your low cost dealer! 


LOW SOFTWARE PRICES 
Valley Sof 'Touch 

4974 N. Fresno St. Ste. 132T, Fresno, CA 
93726 

(209) 431-3689 CompuServe 70305, 1236 

Discount Software for APPLE, IBM-PC, 
ATARI, TRS-80, NC-20. Write for our 
free catalog. Over 2000 items, or leave 
us your name and address on E-MAIL. 


COMPUTER PLUS 

480 King St., Littleton, MA 01460 

(800) 343-8124 

Discount Radio Shack computer 
equipment and software. Novation and 
Hayes modems. Okidata, Epson, Gemini, 
Prowriter, Silver-Reed, and Smith Corona 
printers. Printer paper, diskettes, and 
cassettes. Factory fresh with original 
manufacturers warranty. Write for your 
free catalog. 



TAX MONITOR 
NEXUS Micro Systems 
14226 95th Ave.NE 
Bothell, WA 98011 
(206)821-8348 10AM-6PMMon.-Fri. 
CompuServe 72065, 1213 


Use your microcomputer partly for 
business? Partly for fun? TAX MONI- 
TOR records every computer session's 
duration and purpose. Reports busi- 
ness/personal use supporting your mi- 
crocomputer tax deduction. $29 check/ 
money order. TRS-80 III 32K 1 disk. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. 


THE SMART 64 TERMINAL 
Microtechnic Solutions, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2940 
NewHaven,CT06515 
(203)389-8383 
CompuServe 74145, 1015 

Flexible terminal emulator for Com- 
modore 64. Includes upload/down- 
load, Text-BASIC-Text conversions, 
full modem control, definable Trans- 
mit/Receive translation tables; defina- 
ble function keys. Requires Disk. 
Printer optional. Supplied on tape, 

$24. 95; disk $27. 95. Plus shipping. 
Check or money order. 

CRYPTDC 
Stepper Software 

54 Commerce Street, Garfield NI 07026 
CompuServe 71545, 1456 

Enjoy solving cryptograms with CRYP- 
TIX. Program includes 100 cryptograms, 
a letter frequency chart and lets you cre- 
ate your own cryptograms. TRS-80 Model 
lor IE, 48K, 5" disk, BASIC. Send$16.95 
plus 1 . 00 p/h. Dealer inquiries invited. 


SERVICES 

TYPESETTING SERVICE 
Cimarron Graphics, P.O. Box 12593 
Dallas, Texas 75225 
CompuServe 70130, 161 

Cimarron offers a wide variety of 
typestyles and fast service. Excellent 
for text files such as books, news- 
letters, catalogs, directories. Price 
based on number of characters trans- 
mitted. Highest quality Compugraphic 
MCS equipment. Files may be sent 
direct by phone after 5 pm. 


TECHNICAL AND NON-TECHNICAL 
TYPESETTING/WORD PROCESSING 
PRAM Associates, P.O. Box 3201, 
Morgantown, WV 26M&, (3^292-2230 
CompuServe 71445,675 

Proposals, reports, manuals, 
professional journals, newsletters, 
catalogs, part/price lists, directories, 
books, brochures, 35mm slides, 
viewgraphs, etc. IBM Displaywriter 
and Magnetic-Card Electronic 
Composer. Fast turn-around, 
outstanding quality, 24-hour 
service. Send for free detailed 
brochure and typeface list. 


COMMUNICATION TYPESETTING 
Data & Staff Telecom Typesetting 
1213 Valley St., Seattle, WA 98109 
(206) 622-7053 CompuServe 72175, 1614 


Do it yourself, with help from experts. 
Save time and money while having 
complete control. Send files through 
CompuServe, direct, or sort two million 
reccords on our computer. Your file with 
typesetting commands can be transmit- 
ted back to you. Call for manual and 
information packet. 


YOUNG PEOPLES' LOGO ASSOCIATION 
1208 Hillsdale Drive 
Richardson, Texas 75081 
(214)783-7548 
CompuServe 70130,250 

We're young people talking to young 
people about computers— across the 
room, across town, across the country, 
and around the world. Sharing the fun 
and excitement of personal comput- 
ing, learning Logo, Pilot, Basic, and 
microelectronics through monthly 
newspapers, contests, and local chap- 
ter activities. Dues are $9. 00 for those 
under 19, $25. 00 for adults. C'mon. 

Join us. Be a Turtle! 


BYTES & PIECES 

P.O. Box 525 Dept. M, Setauket, NY 11733 
(516) 751-2535 CompuServe 42135, 1710 

26% Discount on all Apple Software! 
Monthly specials too! Call or write today 
for our free price list. Check ad under 
''Apple" for CompuServe specials. 


PRINTOUTS 
Box A 

14636 Martha St. 
VanNuys, CA 91411 


COMPUTER T-SHIRTS and SWEAT- 


SHIRTS, large dot-matrix design, black 
on white. Choose from; "MY COMPUTER 
. . . LOVE AT FIRST BYTE, " "A COMPUTER 
PUTS YOU IN THE CHIPS, " "I SUFFER 
FROM TERMINAL INTERFACE," 
"FLOPPY DISKS. " Quality 50/50 cotton/ 
synthetic, sm/m/l/xl. T-shirts $9, sweat- 
shirts $15, ppd. UPS. Allow three weeks 
No PO boxes. Calif, residents add tax. 


COMPUTER BOOKS 

Center for Association Publications 

Dept. T, P.O. Box 2410, 

Falls Church, VA 22042 
(703)698-6968 

National Directory of Computing and 
Consulting Services (ICCA, $25) is one of 
14 titles by computer associations on our 
list, Reference Tools: Computer Technol- 
ogy. All can be ordered directly from us. 
Send for details and a free copy of the list. 


SPECTRUM COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
Keith Sauerland, Sam Mulay 
417 South Arlington Hts. Rd. 

Arlington Hts., IL 60067 
(312) 253-0141 

Commodore VIC-20,64 computers and 
accessories. All types of software — 
printers and video monitors. Free 
personal instructions with purchase of 
computer. Send S.A.S.E. for catalog and 
free- Commodore game program. 


MARKET MAESTRO 
AJH Systems 

3032 S. Saulsbury St. #76 
Denver, CO 80227 
(303) 985-9062 
CompuServe 70705,1424 

A proven technical system for stock 
selection and timing. Runs on most CP/M, 
MS-DOS and TRSDOS computers. 
Generates buy and sell signals on any 
stock. Download data from CompuServe 
or Dow Jones. $125 (tax deductible). Call 
or write for brochure. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
Electric Bookshelf, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1409 
Norcross, GA 30071 
CompuServe 72205,321 

The Electric Bookshelf, a national 
software rental club, needs 50 additional 
distributors. No investment required, all 
you need do is introduce our club to other 
personal computer owners. Earn up to 
25% commission on all repeat orders. 
Contact us today! 


RETAILERS 


K. B. COMMUNICATIONS 
Business and Home Computer Supplies, 
P.O. Box 64, Tenafly, NJ 07670 
CompuServe 72305,767 

Electronic surge voltage protectors at 20% 
discount. Computer furniture, disk and 
data file storage components at 15% 
discount. Send for information and order 
forms or use CompuServe EMAIL. 


THE WOOD WORKS 
11 th & Haskell, Rt. 2, Box 407 
Lawrence, KS 66044 
(913) 842-7797 

Hand-crafted microcomputer 
workstations — Why settle for formica or 
metal furniture when you can have 
elegantly designed, wooden worktables 
and printer tables for a comparable price? 
Beginning at $175.00. Delivery time 10-12 
days. Call or write for information. 
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AMDISK OEM 



Amdek Corporation has introduced 
the Amdisk OEM, a three-inch micro- 
floppydisk drive that offers up to 500K 
bytes of unformatted, double-density 
storage capacity and is compatible 
with standard 5 Winch disk control- 
lers. 

Ideally suited for OEM applications 
due to its protected media and low 
power consumption, the new light- 
weight drive accommodates one 
three-inch diskette and utilizes brush- 
less, direct-drive flat motor. The drive 
unit has an automatic cartridge door 
and interfaces via a standard connect- 
or. 

For information, contact Amdek 
Corporation, 2201 Lively Blvd., Elk 
Grove Village, IL 60007. 


A/S-2S 

PROTOCOL 

CONVERTER 



Black Box Catalog has introduced 
the A/S-2S Protocol Converter, which 
is designed to provide communica- 
tions between asynchronous and bi- 
synchronous devices. This new, up- 
graded version in the A/S-2 family is a 
Z80-based device with 4K of ROM and 
a 2K RAM buffer. 

For information, contact Black Box 
Catalog, Mayview Road at Park 
Drive, P.O. Box 12800, Pittsburgh, PA 
15241. 


OPEN SYSTEMS 
FOR APPLE III 

Fully compatible accounting soft- 
ware from Open Systems is now avail- 
able for the Apple III computer. A set of 
seven interactive accounting applica- 
tions, a Business BASIC interpreter 
and a report writer running on the Ap- 
ple III computer using Microsoft's 
CP/M Softcard are included in the 
package. 

The products available include Or- 
der Processing, General Ledger, Ac- 
counts Receivable with Billing and 
Sales Analysis, Inventory, Payroll, 
Accounts Payable and Job Cost. The 
accounting applications are marketed 
by Open Systems as The Software Fit- 
ness Program®. 

The applications running on the Ap- 
ple III will be totally database compati- 
ble with the multi-user versions to be 
released on the Apple Lisa. 

For information, contact Open Sys- 
tems, Inc., 430 Oak Grove, Minnea- 
polis, MN 55403. 


PROGRAMMERS' 

PIPELINE 

To be a successful software author 
you need a pipeline to the publishers. 
Programmers' Pipeline gives you just 
that with its unique, electronic listing 
service. 

Authors compose a description of 
their programs, which can then be 
scanned by software buyers on the 
electronic database anytime day or 
night. This on-line service is rein- 
forced by a hardcopy follow-up mail- 
ing of these listings. 

Authors deal directly with the soft- 
ware companies. There are no 
agents, no commissions and no hid- 
den fees. A blindbox service is also 
available. 

To see the system in operation, call 
via modem (213) 516-9432. The system 
will ask: Your first name; and you type: 
Pipeline (c/r). The system will ask: 
Subscriber No.; and you will enter: 
A180N (c/r). 

For information, contact Program- 
mers' Pipeline, P.O. Box 666, Glen- 
dora, CA 91740. 


NEW FROM 
BYTESIZE 



Bytesize Micro Technology has de- 
veloped two new products for the 
VIC-20 and C64. 

The Modem Interface offers users of 
these computers the cost saving con- 
venience of connecting virtually any 
modem to their computer. It allows use 
of the modem's autodial/autoanswer 
features and comes complete with a 
free autodial terminal program. Also 
included with the Modem Interface, 
which retails for $21.95, is a three-foot 
cable with a standard DB25 connector. 

The VIK-DUBBER cassette interface 
allows users to save and load data 
using any standard cassette recorder. 



The circuitry filters and enhances the 
cassette data, virtually eliminating 
bad loads. 

Two cassette recorders can be con- 
nected to make high quality backup 
copies of cassette programs. In addi- 
tion, the VIK-DUBBER has an indicator 
light and quiet audible tone to help the 
user adjust the cassette volume for 
proper use, as well as allowing him to 
monitor the cassette data. The prod- 
uct, which sells for $34. 95, gets its pow- 
er from the computer, so no batteries 
are required. 

For information, contact Bytesize 
Micro Technology, P.O. Box 21123, 
'Dept. DU, Seattle, WA 98111. 
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DAT-A-CLOCK 

P & B Research Consultants have in- 
troduced the dat-a-clock© multi- 
function plug-in card for use with the 
Apple II, Apple II Plus and Apple lie 
computers. 

Easy to use, the dat-a-clock has 
date, month and year capability, and 
the onboard battery has two to three 
year life. 

The dat-a-clock can be purchased 
fully assembled for $85 or in a kit with 
easy to follow assembly instructions 
for $55. For information, contact P & B 
Research Consultants, 231 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, MI 48207. 


CATCHWORD 

Catchword® is the latest word 
game for Spinnaker Software Corpo- 
ration. Designed for one to four play- 
ers, the game is fast-paced with a vari- 
ety of skill levels. 

Anyone who can spell can play 
Catchword. The basic idea is to make 
words from letters that appear on an 
ever-changing rotating alphabet 
block. The computer becomes an in- 
telligent game board, offering a new 
approach to multi-player games. 

For information, contact Spinnaker 
Software Corporation, 215 First St., 
Cambridge, MA 02412. 


HYPERTYPER 

Are your microcomputing or word 
processing skills hindered by the hunt- 
and-peck technique of typing? The es- 
sential prerequisite to computer litera- 
cy is typing fluency, and HyperTyper is 
a typing aid that will offer just that. 

It can be used by the new home 
computer user who may need to brush 
up on typing skills, by children who 
are just learning to type, in introducto- 
ry computer courses, in the personnel 
office for typing tests, or in the word 
processing department for practice 
drills. 

HyperTyper sells for $49.95. For in- 
formation, contact Digital Marketing 
Corporation, 2363 Boulevard Circle, 
Suite 8, Walnut Creek, CA 94595. 


Industry Watch 
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VOICEDRIVE 

SuperSoft has introduced a unique 
interface for microcomputer users: 
voice recognition. VoiceDrive is a 
voice recognition software interface 
for use with Scratchpad, SuperSoft's fi- 
nancial spreadsheet. 

The electronic spreadsheet can be 
used without even touching the key- 
board, but rather by simply speaking 
to the computer. Give commands, en- 
ter data, perform "what if" analyses — 
just by talking to the system. The key- 
board and speech may be intermixed. 

Scratchpad with VoiceDrive retails 
for $495. For information, contact Su- 
perSoft, Inc., 1713 S. Neil St., P.O.Box 
1628, Champaign, IL 61820. 


SMARTBOARD 

RC-100 

Automatic Micro, Inc. announces 
the Smartboard RC-100, its first in a 
line of products designed for comput- 
erized control applications in industry 
and private homes. 

The first such design specifically for 
the S- 100 computer, Smartboard RC- 
100 allows reliable and flexible control 
and state checking of remote relay 
switches. Integration of the relay con- 
trol function in the computer chassis 
gives the system designer greater flex- 
ibility and a reduction in total system 
cost over systems which require a sep- 
arate stand-alone unit for relay control 
and monitoring. 

Smartboard RC-100 applications in- 
clude on/off control and status report- 
ing of lighting, appliances, electrical- 
ly controlled heating- and cooling 
devices or entire electrical circuits. In- 
dustrial uses encompass instrument, 
process, production and environmen- 
tal control and status checking or any 
application where electrical devices 
can be controlled by computer. 

Complete control of all features is 
possible with a simple BASIC control 
program. An external 2716 or 2732 
EPROM allows custom programming 
of the on-board CPU for application 
flexibility. Application software exam- 
ples are included with complete docu- 
mentation. The Smartboard retails for 
$495. For more information write to 
Automatic Micro, P.O. Box 20007, Co- 
lumbus, OH 43220. 614/766-0670. 


FLIPTRACK 

LEARNING 

SYSTEMS 

Is your new Apple III computer diffi- 
cult to operate? FlipTrack Learning 
Systems can help with its new audio 
cassette tutorial, How to Operate the 
Apple III. 

The program includes four audio 
cassettes, one program diskette and a 
fully-indexed operator's guide. De- 
signed for the first-time computer us- 
er, this "hands-on" cassette course 
stresses learning by doing — at the 
learner's pace and convenience with 
computers. Operators are instructed 
in all phases of the computer's opera- 
tion — from set-up through full imple- 
mentation. It sells for $95. 

A full-color training catalog, which 
features the company's six audio cas- 
sette courses for the IBM PC, Apple II 
and Apple III computers plus tutorials 
on VisiCalc, WordStar and the CP/M 
operating system, is available free 
upon request. 

For information or catalog, contact 
FlipTrack Learning Systems, 526 N. 
Main St., P.O. Box 711, Glen Ellyn, IL 
60137. 


GUIDE TO 

HOME 

BANKING 

Banking at home is more than just a 
futuristic dream, as this service is be- 
ing offered in key U.S. cities. A new 
book, A Guide to Home Banking Activ- 
ities, profiles both pilot and commer- 
cially available systems operating in 
financial institutions throughout the 
United States. 

The most comprehensive resource 
available on home banking activities, 
the book features information on sys- 
tems operators, the financial institu- 
tions, including principal equipment 
and manufacturer, service provider, 
delivery method, protocol, and func- 
tions available, as well as on the hard- 
ware and software manufacturers. 

This reference work sells for $50 and 
is available from E.F.T. Executives' Di- 
rectory, P.O. Box 3732, San Rafael, CA 
94912. 
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WORKING 

MOTHER'S 

DILEMMA 

Working mothers can turn their 
sometimes harried lives into a game 
— played on the computer, that is — 'in 
Working Mother's Dilemma®. 

"Mad Dash" tests the player's ability 
to race through the house without a 
break, while "Carfool" demands fig- 
uring out how to use the least amount 
of gas while running errands all over 
town. 

"The Harried Housewife" adventure 
game rewards the successful player 
with a hot bath and a nap after a hec- 
tic day that includes a dazed search 
for the car in the parking lot of "Shop- 
ping Mall." 

It retails for $14.95. For information, 
contact 2-Bit Software, P.O. Box 2036, 
Del Mar, CA 92041. 


PC MODEL 
PLUS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 

The PC Model Plus®, a communica- 
tions system designed for the IBM PC, 
is new from Ven-Tel, Inc. 

The system retails for $389 and con- 
tains everything needed to communi- 
cate with independent information 
services, such as CompuServe, Dow 
Jones News Retrieval and The Source, 
as well as send electronic mail. 

Everything comes in one box: a 
microprocessor-based , auto-answer/ 
auto-dial 300 baud modem complete 
with a buffer, an extra serial port and 
high speed expandability; Crosstalk® 
communications software; complete 
instructions and a standard modular 
phone cable. The modem is expanda- 
ble to 1200 baud full duplex (212-A 
compatible) communications with the 
addition of the PC Modem Speed 
Adapter®. 

For information, contact Ven-Tel, 
Inc., 2342 Walsh Ave., Santa Clara, 
CA 95051. 


NEW FROM 
TELEMAX 

Telemax Inc. , has several new prod- 
ucts for computer users who are inter- 
ested in expanding their systems. 

Apple lie users may want to check 
out the RGB Color Board, a video 
board that provides the computer with 
RGB (red/green/blue) video signals 
that enhance the resolution and color 
quality of the supplied composite vid- 
eo. 

The board can be used with 80 col- 
umn text so that the color graphics and 
text are displayed on one RGB moni- 
tor. In addition, each text line can be 
set to any one of eight colors on any of 
eight colors of backgrounds. The unit 
retails for $169. 

New for the IBM PC is an RGB inter- 
face for use with Sony Profeel Moni- 
tors. It provides a 16 color display and 
supports 80 x 25 character text. The in- 
terface includes an eight-foot cable 
assembly with mating connectors and 
associated electronics. It sells for $99. 

New for general computer use is a 
video activated power switch for re- 
mote video monitors. The switch de- 
tects horizontal SYNC from the video 
signal to turn the monitor or other de- 
vice on. In the absence of a video sig- 
nal, the monitor or other device turns 
off. The unit retails for $99. 

For information, contact Telemax, 
Inc., 780 Lorraine Dr., P.O. Box 339, 
Warrington, PA 18976. 


ELECTRONIC 

SPECIALISTS 

CATALOG 

Electronic Specialists has published 
a catalog of its line of computer inter- 
ference control products which in- 
cludes equipment isolators, AC power 
line filter/suppressors, line voltage 
regulators and AC power interrupt- 
ers. 

Descriptive sections are included, 
outlining particular computer prob- 
lems and suggested solutions. Typical 
applications and uses are highlight- 
ed. 

Request catalog 831 from Electronic 
Specialists, Inc., 171 S. Main St., 
Natick, MA 01760. 



SYSTEMATE 

TERMINAL 

STAND 


The SysteMate terminal stand, de- 
signed ergonomically, is a new prod- 
uct from Viking Acoustical Corpora- 
tion. 

Features of this modern worksystem 
include a multi-adjustable CRT top, 
which allows the operator to position 
the CRT for optimum visual and bodily 
comfort, a built-in adjustable copy- 
holder and a retractable keyboard 
pad. It is designed to fit most all word 
and data processing terminals. 

For information, contact Viking 
Acoustical Corporation, Airlake In- 
dustrial park, Lakeville, MN 55044. 


WALL STREET 

COMPUTER 

REVIEW 


Wall Street Computer Review , the 
only magazine aimed directly to the 
securities industry about computers, 
recently began publication. 

This monthly magazine is edited for 
the investment professional who 
wants to know what is available in 
computer, office automation and soft- 
ware products, and how to use these 
products to improve performance. 
Each issue contains stories on person- 
al computers, software, databases, of- 
fice automation and telecommunica- 
tions, back office data processing 
issues, industry trends and innovative 
applications of new products. 

For information, contact Dealer's Di- 
gest, Inc., 150 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10038. 
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VIEW ON VIDEOTEX 


R.C. Morse 



LOOKING AT 

DUTCH 

VIDEOTEX 

Last month we began to look at 
CEPT, the standard of the European 
community. We discussed its graphic 
protocol and touched on its relation- 
ship with North American standards. 
This month we will examine it through 
the experience of videotex in the Neth- 
erlands. 

One of Europe's "low countries" (sit- 
uated below sea level), Holland is the 
most densely populated country in 
Europe, with 343 inhabitants per 
square kilometer — compared with 22 
in the United States. Situated on the 
North Sea, Holland has always been 
involved in shipping and trading, and 
has gained a reputation for serving as 
a gateway to Europe. 

The Dutch PTT launched a public 
videotex service in 1979. The service, 
based on the Prestel standard, was 
called Viditel (vidi = I have seen, tel = 
by telephone). As in other European 
countries, videotex was perceived as 
a way to increase telephone usage, 
especially in Holland where tele- 
phone density is extremely high — 112 
subscribers per square kilometer. 

In less than four years, Viditel has 
grown into a formidable service. Ac- 
cording to R.C. Meyburg, Viditel prod- 
uct manager, the service now has 


some 7,000 users throughout the coun- 
try. Currently, there are about 25,000 
pages of information on the service, 
provided by some 500 information pro- 
viders (IP). Of the 500 IPs, about one- 
fourth act as umbrella IPs, the rest sub- 
IPs renting or leasing pages from the 
umbrella IPs. 

The Viditel database is basically 
replicated on two GEC computers lo- 
cated in Amsterdam and The Hague, 
with a gateway connection between 
them for retrieval of non-replicated, or 
region-specific, information. 

Holland was one of the first coun- 
tries to implement the ability for gate- 
way (called VidipooR). The service 
was fist introduced into Viditel in April 
1982. This facility allows for such func- 
tions as mortgage calculation and tax 
preparation. It is made possible via 
the country's packet switching net- 
work, Datanet 1. 

Unlike Britain where Prestel was 
supposed to be a consumer medium, 
Viditel was conceived as a business 
service. Accordingly, most of the infor- 
mation on the system was directly re- 
lated to business, including financial 
information, exchange rates, stocks, 
bonds, notes and commodities, con- 
tractural information, shipping and 
airline data and schedules, and other 
such information needed in both na- 
tional and international business. 

Banking is not yet a part of the Vidi- 
poort capability because the primary 
means for payment on videotex is 
through credit cards. As J. G. de 
Bruyn, consultant to the Royal Dutch 
Tourist Organization, points out: "We 
don't use credit cards in Holland as 
you do in the U.S. and U.K." Since this 
means of payment for transactional 
services is virtualy non-existent, the 
role of banks in Viditel, apart from pro- 
viding information, has been limited. 
In the future, banks will offer real-time, 
on-line facilities via the Vidipoort con- 
nection, expanding banking and tele- 
banking to a more important part of 
the overall service. 

According to Meyburg, develop- 
ment of Viditel is proceeding rapidly 
with further applications made possi- 
ble by Vidipoort. Although the pri- 
mary users of Viditel are businessmen 
and most Viditel terminals are located 
in offices, as in the United Kingdom, 
usage is moving into the homes. And 
while there are currently no plans to 
transform the service from a business 
to a consumer orientation, there are 


increasingly more consumer applica- 
tions and databases appearing on the 
service. For example, Vidipoort allows 
teleshopping with Holland's leading 
mail order houses and department 
stores. For retailers, Viditel means an 
extension of normal shopping hours 
which are more strictly controlled in 
Holland than in the United States. Oth- 
er teleshopping applications, such as 
ordering theater tickets, make use of 
response pages rather than Vidipoort 
connections per se. The travel indus- 
try in Holland is now trying to set itself 
up on the system so reservations can 
be made directly over Viditel. 

Another feature of the service is 
email and emessaging through what 
the Dutch call Vidibus. Upon logging 
onto the system, subscribers are in- 
formed if there are any messages 
awaiting them. Although there is as 
yet no facility for direct user-to-user, 
real-time communication (such as 
CompuServe's CB), Meyburg indi- 
cates this is being considered. 

In the future, Meyburg sees govern- 
ment itself becoming an IP, providing 
its own databases of information to 
users. Experiments are in progress for 
newer videotex applications, such as 
the downloading of telesoftware to 
personal computers. In many ways, 
the growth of Viditel has reflected the 
development of its model, Prestel. In 
the future, Viditel may become more 
of a public service like Bildschirmtext. 

This year, the Dutch government 
will decide once and for all the actual 
status of Viditel. Currently run by the 
PTT, IPs regulate the data they put up 
on the system. The government has 
been deliberating whether to consider 
Viditel as a "broadcast" medium, with 
the government controlling the infor- 
mation flowing through the system. A 
similar question is being faced by oth- 
er European countries. 

The Dutch see videotex as another 
extension of the concept of Holland as 
the gateway to Europe — only now by 
electronic means. For this reason, 
they were among the first to endorse 
CEPT, and have gained the reputation 
as one of the standard's strongest sup- 
porters. As early as Videotex '82 (the 
industry trade show) in New York, the 
Dutch were passing out buttons read- 
ing: "One System, One Market" — the 
motto of the CEPT standards commit- 
tee. 

But lately, things have changed 
somewhat. The graphic question 
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aside, the controversy regarding 
CEPT now seems to center on trans- 
mission coding. According to Sib 
Harland, secretary of the VNVI (the 
Dutch Videotex Industry Association), 
"It's very difficult to get clear informa- 
tion on CEPT. The Dutch PIT has made 
no decision yet, but is waiting to see 
what happens." Harland is refering to 
the seven-bit vs. eight-bit transmission 
coding structure. 

Apparently, CEPT can be trans- 
mitted in either format. The Germans 
have chosen to implement CEPT in an 
eight-bit code, while British and 
French technology is more suited to a 
seven-bit code. The question now 
raging through Europe is whether to 
follow Germany with an eight-bit im- 
plementation, and possibly end up 
sticking their necks out, or to go with 
already produced seven-bit systems. 
According to Harland, "We were won- 
dering whether we should make a 
choice now or wait and see which 
transmision code is adopted by set 
and terminal manufacturers. Because 
others aren't sure what to do yet, we're 
waiting for now. There should, howev- 


er, be more clarity on the subject at 
Videotex '83 in Amsterdam this sum- 
mer." 

J. G. de Bruyn perceives the situa- 
tion as a possible political power play 
by the West Germans to dominate the 
European videotex market. The way 
he sees it, "The Germans are a lead- 
ing economic power in Europe. They 
stand to dominate Viditel's future by 
virtue of that power." Since Holland is 
geographically so close to Germany 
and economically dependent upon 
Germany for much of its own videotex 
equipment, Holland may very well be 
forced to go along with the eight-bit 
code. In the end, even Britain and 
France may have to bow to the eight- 
bit code or the result could be a divid- 
ed Europe — incompatible with com- 
peting seven- and eight-bit systems 
operating on the standard that was 
conceived to be universal in its appli- 
cation (much like the current problem 
facing North America's NAPLPS with 
varying American and Canadian in- 
terpretations which are as yet incom- 
patible). 

The controversy will in the end be 


settled by the manufacturers building 
both chipsets and terminals. If an 
eight-bit code can't be displayed, then 
what about the roughly one million 
videotex terminals already in place in 
Europe? Will they become obsolete? 
Or will the manufacturers take steps to 
provide interface? Or will they build 
their terminals with capability for both 
— as with dual graphic capability? As 
Viditel's Meyburg points out: "CEPT 
has powerful features, and a single 
standard has its advantages. It's a 
standard that gives freedom for the fu- 
ture, but will depend on what chipset 
manufacturers and others do." 

For now it's all up in the air, but 
much should be settled in discussions 
over the summer at Videotex '83. How 
the market ends up configuring itself 
will no doubt have an effect here in the 
United States at some point down the 
road. But for now, all we can do is wait 
and see which way the videotex winds 
blow in Europe. 

This column is provided by ISIS — Internation- 
ally Syndicated Information Services, a New York 
City-based company specializing in new elec- 
tronic media reporting, analysis, and consulting. 
This column is composed on an RCA VP3501 
Videotex Data Terminal. 


THE PROGRAMMER 

Continued from page 38 

remains a worthwhile investment for 
BASIC programmers since even if 
editing is required, preparation of the 
"core program" is made easier. 

At present, The Programmer is 
available for the IBM PC and Apple II 
computers. In the latter case, separate 
versions are available for Applesoft 
and the CP/M based Microsoft 


BASIC-80 (MBASIC or GBASIC). All 
versions are priced at $199.95 (re- 
duced from the original price of 
$495.00). Additional information is 
available from Howard W. Sams & 
Co. Inc., 4300 West 62nd Street, P.O. 
Box 7092, Indianapolis, IN 46206. Infor- 
mation may be obtained by calling 
(317) 298-5400, and orders may be 
placed toll-free at 1-800-428-3696. 


Apple, Apple II, and Applesoft are registered 
trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 

BASIC-80 and SoftCard are trademarks of 
Microsoft, Inc. 

CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Re- 
search, Inc. 

IBM is a registered trademark of International 
Business Machines, Inc. 

The Programmer is a trademark of Advanced 
Operating Systems, a division of Howard W. 
Sams & Co., Inc. 

Ernest E. Mau is a technical consultant and free- 
lance writer from Denver. 


Coming 
in the 

August Issue 
of TODAY 

Newspapers and Videotex 

TODAY takes a look at American 
and European newspapers and news 
services that are using videotex to take 
a step into the future. 


Electronic Publishing 

"It's the wave of the future!" cry 
technologically-secure proponents. 
"You can't curl up with a good 
computer," snipe technophobic 
traditionalists. What will happen to 
our libaries? Who will publish our 
books? How will it affect our lifestyles? 
Get a perspective on these questions 
and more when TODAY takes an 
overview of the world of electronic 
publishing. 


The Ups and Downs of Database 
Downloading 

Database downloading is rapidly 
becoming a hot issue in the on-line 
information world. With individual 
users gaining more processing and 
storage capabilities, the large on-line 
database services are coming to grips 
with new problems. TODAY will 
examine the issues, the costs and even 
some of the "how-to's" of this sensitive 
and complex subject. 
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Last Night, CompuServe Turned This 
Computer Into A Travel agent For Jennie, 
A Stock Analyst For Ralph, And Now, 
Its Sending Herbie To Another Galaxy. 


NO MATTER WHICH COMPUTER 
YOU OWN, WE LL HELP YOU GET 

THE MOST OUT OF IT. 

If you’ve got places to go, 
CompuServe can save you time and 
money getting there. Just access the 
Official Airline Guide Electronic 
Edition— for current flight schedules and 
fares. Make reservations through our 
on-line travel service. Even charter 
a yacht through “Worldwide Exchange.” 

If your money’s in the market, 
CompuServe offers a wealth of 


prestigious financial data bases. 

Access Value Line, or Standard and 
Poor’s. Get the latest information on 
40,000 stocks, bonds or commodities. 
Then, consult experts like IDS 
or Heinold Commodities. All on line 
with CompuServe. 

Or if, like Herbie, intergalactic 
gamesmanship is your thing, enjoy the 
best in fantasy, adventure, and space 
games. Like MegaWars, the ultimate 
computer conflict. 

To get all this and more, you’ll 


need a computer, a modem and 
CompuServe. CompuServe connects with 
almost any personal computer, terminal, 
or communicating word processor. 

To receive an illustrated guide to 
CompuServe and learn how you can 
subscribe, contact or call: 

CompuServe 

Consumer Information Service 

2180 Wilson Road, Columbus, Ohio 43228 

800 - 848-8199 

In Ohio, call 614-457-8650 


An H&R Block Company 









business reports, etc.) tractor 
feed (for precise alignment and 
quick loading), parallel or serial 
interface (take your pick), self- 
inking ribbon cassette (for long 
life and easy installation), 10 
portable pounds in weight, and 
compatibility with so many of the 
most popular personal computers 
on the market. 

Plus its printhead features a 
unique single-hammer design that 
eliminates a lot of moving parts, to 
eliminate a lot of annoying repairs. 

That’s the Banana: silly name, 
serious service. It’s every thing 
the expensive dot-matrix printers 
are . . . 

Except expensive. 


Meet the Banana!" the very 
tough, versatile, portable, and 
reliable dot-matrix printer from 
Gorilla!" 

At $249.95 retail it’s an ideal 
and inexpensive companion for 
personal computers like Apple® 
(or Apple“look alikes’such as 
Franklin® or Albert®), TIf 
Commodoref TRS-80; Kayprof 
Timexf Osborne,® etc. 

After that, it’s merely com- 
parable to other printers that can 
cost up to three times as much: 
10" carriages (to handle standard 
9 V 2 " paper), 80 columns, graphics 
capability, 10 characters per inch 
(expandable to 5 cpi) draft-quality 
print (for perfectly acceptable 
form letters, data processing, 


Leading Edge Products, Inc., 225 Turnpike Street, Canton, Massachusetts 02021 
Toll-free: 1-800-343-6833; In Massachusetts (617) 828-8150. Telex 951-624. 







